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By John B. Tabb 


in the west 
A cloud at rest, — ° 


A babe‘upon its mother's breast 


Is sleeping now. 


Above it beams 

A star, that seems 

To shed the light of holy dreams 
Upon its brow. ‘ 


But cloud and star, 

Though nearer far 

They seem, my babe, more distant are 
From heaven than thou. 


St. Charles € ollege, Ellicott City, Md. 
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wLoditorial 


Wishing Some men seem to think that when 


and Willing they have praised virtue they have 
done their duty by it.. ‘‘ How beautiful is good- 
ness!’’ we say. ‘‘Oh that I were good!’’ If 
this is only wistful, we are wrong. If it expresses 
our decision to attain that goodness, we are right. 
To praise a virtue without determining to possess it 
is a first step toward moral snicide. To wish and 
not to will is spiritual collapse, a house on the sand. 
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a ia aaa Thorough ‘ onsecration never makes 

life harder to live. Some people 
imagine that it will promote their happiness if they 
can secure the assistance of the Spirit in the per- 
formance of certain duties, and wonder that they can 
never attain to this experience, while they remain 
unwilling to yield to the Spirit complete and abso- 
lute control of their lives. It is half-way consecration 
that makes life harder by trying to make it easier, 
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while entire consecration lifts the whole of life on to 
a plane above the little things that try to intimidate. 
% 


Keep Back Telling your doubts to those whom 


Your Doubts = you would help is poor business 


for yourself or for others. Telling what you know or 
firmly believe, or are sure of, is likely to be a decided 
help to others. 
doubts. 


line. If, therefore, you cannot direct or aid him as 


Everybody who thinks at all has his 
He has no need of aid from you in that 


to what he may rest on as sure and certain, you had 
better keep your'mouth shut. Wait until you know 
something worth knqwing before you assume to teach 
or preach. Doing: nothing is not a very good busi- 
ness, but it is a good deal better than doing wrong. 
, “ 

Whose Opinion do Man’s @pinion counts for more 

We Value Most? than God’s opinion with most of 
us. Few days pass when we do not do something, 
known only to God and ourselves, that we should 
not have done if our. neighbors had had the oppor- 
tunity of watching us. Ina city church where the 
offering had for years been collected in small bags 


attached to wooden handles, passed from pew to 


. pew, the question of substituting collection plates for 


the bags was under consideration. Among other 
reasons it was urged that, if the open plates were 
used, where every man’s offering could be seen, the 
amount of the offering would be increased. Some 
objected to this claim as a slander upon the congre- 
gation. ‘lhe trustees ruled in favor of the plates, 
however, and the ‘result proved the correctness of 
the claim,—the average total offering in that church 
was doubled. Would not the ‘‘ open-plate ’’ method, 
if applied to all our actions, raise our average stand- 
ard of living? Yet whose opinion is worth most, — 


God's, or man’s ? 
A 


attend the 
services of the sanc- 
think that they 
should, and possibly this is so. If, indeed, it is 
the duty of children to attend these services, the 


Ought children to 


preaching 


Children’s Atten- 
dance at 


Sanctuary Services 


tuary? Many 


preacher who conducts them has a corresponding 
duty to adapt the services to the children’s compre- 
hension. If, however, the preacher conscientiously 
refrains from providing for the children in services 
of the sanctuary which he conducts, the children 
can conscientiously refrain from attending on services 
where they are deliberately ignored. This principle 
is not always recognized, even by pastors who claim 
that children should be in attendance on services 
which they conduct. One Sunday, a pastor, on his 
way to a church where he was to preach that morn- 
ing, met a large number of children coming away 
from the sanctuary, where the Sunday-school session 
had already been held. He spoke of this as a 
lamentable sight. Yet the few children who did 
stop to the second service, as well as the older per- 
sons, found that the minister’s entire sermon, that 
forenoon, was above the comprehension of children. 
That minister thought that the children had a duty 
to be present at the service which he conducted, but 


that he had no duty toward those children who did 


attend. It would indeed be a grievous wrong to 
children to insist on their attendance at services 
where they had no part or recognition, and where 
they were thereby trained to listlessness or inatten- 
tion. Whenever there is a sanctuary service which 
children ought to attend, there is a sanctuary service 
in which children ought to be recognized and pro- 
vided for. 


sponding duty on the other side. 


Duty on the one side makes a corre- 


2% % 


Divine Use of Human Co-operation 


HE human part in grace is always important. A 
study of our Lord’s miracles illustrates this. 

The divine power was imparted, usually, through 
human co-operation. 
the withered hand was bidden to stretch forth his 


For example, the man with 
hand. | This was precisely what the man could not 
do, had not been able to do for many years. Yet 
if he was to receive the healing, this was the way it 
must come to him. Had he replied that obedience 
to the command was impossible, his arm might not 
have been restored. This would have been un- 
belief in him. But he instantly made the effort to 
obey, thus manifesting faith ; and as he tried to 
stretch forth the withered hand, the divine power 
was exerted, and his arm was restored to strength. 
Ten lepers, huddled together in their camp, cried 
to Jesus, as they saw him passing by, imploring him 
to have mercy upon them. His compassion was 
stirred at sight of their abject misery, but his man- 
ner of answering their pleading seemed remarkab!e. 
He bade them go and show themselves to the 
priests. ‘This was what the law required a cleansed 
leper to do in order to receive a certificate of heal- 
ing, that he might be admitted back into society. 
There would be no use in their showing themselves 
to the priests while they were still lepers. So they 
might have said, waiting to be cleansed before they 
gut if they had 
done this, they might never have been healed. 


would start towards the priests. 


The cure of their disease, though wrought by Jesus, 
was to come to them through their own faith, and 
their faith must show itself in obedience. The men 
They took the 
bidding of the great Healer as an answer to their 


seem to have asked no questions. 


beseeching, implying an assurance that when they 
had come to the priests they would find themselves 
cleansed. So they set out at once, and eagerly, on 
their journey. 

Very strikingly runs the record: ‘‘As they went, 
they were cleansed.’’ The healing was divine, but 
If the 


men had not gone on their way, the cure might never 


it was dependent upon human co-operation. 
have been wrought. As they believed and obeyed, 
the healing of Christ swept through them, and their 
flesh came again as the flesh of a little child. 

These illustrations suggest a law of the divine 
working which is general in its application. Divine 
grace does not act in a life or through a life indepen- 
dently of the person’s own consent and co-operation. 
It stands at the door and knocks, but it never lifts 
the latch nor forces an entrance ; he who is within 


must rise and open the door. It is ready to impart 
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strength and new life, but there is something for us 
to do before the divine power will become efficient. 
We may be as utterly unable to do the thing that is 
commanded as was the man with the withered arm 
to obey the Master’s bidding, but, like him, we must 
assent in our heart, and must exert our will in the 
effort to. obey. The doing of the impossible thing is 
not ours, but the willing to obey is ours. If we say 
we cannot do it, we are showing unbelief. 

Some people think that it is the part of humility 
to confess weakness and inability in the presence of 
divine commands. They suppose that God is pleased 
with such lowliness of spirit. But this is not hu- 
mility, it is unbelief, and God is never pleased with 
unbelief. He is never so unreasonable as to give us 
any command we cannot obey, for with the divine 
lidding is included also and always divine power 
**Command what 


’? 


sufficient to enable us to obey. 
thou wilt, and give what thou commandest,’’ was an 
ancient prayer of faith which was not presumptuous. 
Paul understood it when he said, ‘‘I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me.’’ 

Yet there is a vast amount of failure just at this 
point in human experience. Men hear the divine 
bidding, and they understand vaguely, at least, that 
they ought to obey. But they suppose that they 
must wait for the power before they can obey, and 
get the blessing. So they sit down in what seems 
to them the attitude of faith, expecting to receive 
an inflowing of grace to enable them to do that 
which they desire to do. 
come. 


jut the grace does not 
The mistake they make is in not instantly 
willing todo the will of God. If they would assent 
to the divine command, and attempt to stretch forth 
their withered hand to do the Lord’s work, the hand 
would become living and strong. 

Countless Christian people never do anything 
worth while for Christ, because they think they can- 
not do anything. ‘They say they have no ability, 
no skill, no training, for seryjice. Really, however, 
they need only to begin to do the duties which come 
to their hands day by day ; if they would will to 
make the effort, power and skill would be imparted. 
They do, indeed, need the help of Christ, but that 
help is always waiting to be given if they will begin 
to do their part. 

There are many who do not enter upon a Chris- 
tian life because they are waiting for something 
which they think they must have first,—some feel- 
ing, some experience, before they can really become 
Christ’s disciples. They want to know that they 
are forgiven, or to have in them evidences that their 
life has been changed, before they set out to follow 
Christ. 
expect until they have entered on a life of obedience, 


But they will never find the blessing they 


just as the lepers would not have been cleansed if 
Those 
who hear Christ's call, and wish to be his disciples, 
should wait for nothing. 


they had not started on the way to the priest. 


They should begin imme- 
wiately to follow him. As they go on, they will 
receive grace, and blessings will be given. 

So it is in every phase of Christian life,—the di- 
vine working waits for human assent and effort. 
We must keep ourselves in the attitude of obedience, 
quick to do whatsoever our Lord may command. 
Then, as we strive to do his will, thus showing our 
faith, the power of God will be imparted to us. 

There is one class of our Lord’s miracles which 
illustrates our responsibility for the work of God in 
others as well as in ourselves. It is said that Jesus 
could do no mighty work in Nazareth—nothing 
more than the curing of a few sick folk—because of 
the people’s unbelief. ‘Thus the blessing of healing 
was kept from we know not how many sick and _ suf- 
fering ones because the rulers and the representa- 
tive men disbelieved. A father besought Jesus to 
cure his demoniac son, but the father’s faith was im- 
perfect. Jesus told him that, if he could believe, 
the cure would be wrought, implying that it would 
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not be wrought with the father’s faith weak as it then 
Thus the imperfection of the man’s believing 
prevented the child’s restoration to sanity, When 
at length the father’s faith became stronger, the boy 
was healed. 

Do we not know that ofttimes feeble faith, or want 
of faith, in parents, may be the hindrance in the way 
of their*children’s salvation, or in the way of some 
great good for their lives? 


was, 


God is ready to bestow 
his grace, but the human link is wanting. No 
doubt many a home misses heaven’s best because 
they whose duty it is to receive the divine benedic- 
tion fail in their part. 

Thus*on every side this truth has most serious 
There never can be a failure 
either in the divine readiness or in the divine power 


bearing on our life. 
to grant blessing, but the receiving of blessing is 
with us. We may make the grace of God of no 
effect for the enriching of our own life or the lives 
of others. We may make it impossible for Christ’s 
plans for us to be realized, or for the work he would 
do through us to be done. We need to give most 
earnest heed to ourselves, that we may not be want- 
ing in co-operation with the divine working, so as to 
miss blessing for ourselves, or to fail to be God’s 


messenger of good to others. 


*s 2% 


Motes on Open Letters 


Jesus taught that God looks at the 
thought #& back of what is said, at 
the desire and intention and purpose 
as back of the action and conduct. In the light of this 
truth, one who stands well before his fellows may stand 
a guilty one in the sight of God. 


Difference between 
Theft and 
Covetousness 


He who has not acted 
out the evil thoughts and wishes of his heart needs forgive- 
ness for his evil thinking, as surely as another needs for- 
giveness for acting out similar thought in conduct. This 
truth will perhaps be of service to an Ohio reader, who 
asks : 

Will you please explain, in your Notes on Open -Letters, the 
difference between the sin of covetousness and that of theft? 

Theft is steading, or taking away unjustly, another's 
proper possessions. Covetousness is unduly or dis- 
honestly desiring to possess another's proper possessions. 
Not only in the New Testament, but in the Old, this 
distinction is clearly brought out. Moses recognized it, 
as did Jesus. In the Decalogue theft is forbidden, as 
well as other crimes against one’s fellows. And after 
specific offenses are forbidden, men are told not even 
to desire to do any of these things. God looks at the 
heart, and he sees sin there in thought and purpose 
before it is shown to the world in action. 


% 


‘*Large print’’ and ‘‘small print”’ 
terms. Print that is 

small for a handbill or poster would 
be unreasonably large for a volume of poems. It is not 
always easy to get as large print as is desired within the 
compass available. The man who wanted a pocket 
Bible with large print encountered a difficulty that meets 
many others. An Indiana subscriber to The Sunday 
Schocl Times tells of his trouble in this line : 


A Call for 


are relative 
Larger Print 


The writer has been a subscriber to your valued paper for 
twenty-six to twenty-seven years, and has grown to feel that it 
would be hard to do without it ; but he finds himself in a class of 
your subscribers, perhaps numerous, who begin to find it hard to 
read the lesson articles after nightfall, as you are aware that the 
type of these articles is smaller than that of the editorials and 
some other reading-matter. Iam fully aware that it would be an 
expense and considerable of an undertaking for you to enlarge this 
type, but the question is, is it in your heart, for the sake of such read- 
ers, to still permit us to use the lessons in the only time of day that 
is left for busy people? If you deem this a question of impor- 
tance, a reply will be appreciated in your Notes on Open Letters. 

If that good man has been a subscriber to this paper 
for more than a quarter of a century, the question sug- 
gests itself whether the trouble is in the type or in his 
eyesight. If the type of the lesson-matter is enlarged 
to the present need of the Indiana subscriber, how long 
will it be before he would call for another en)argement ? 
If, indeed, his complaint is a reasonable one, and many 
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others feel like him, it would be well to know it. How 
is this ? 
% 


It is important to consider the fact 
that the New Testament is not a 
complete guide in spiritual matters, 
without the Old Testament as its background and fore- 
runner. Jesus Christ and his chosen apostles had the 
Old Testament without the New as their Bible and guide. 
Those who welcomed Jesus as the’ Messiah found in him 
the promised’ One of whom Moses and the Prophets 
taught. When Jesus laid down the law of his kingdom, 
he taught no new religion, but he made clearer the pro- 
found spiritual claims of the old religion’ Yet this 
truth is not recognized by all Christians, as it should be. 
Many are inclined to question as to the attitude of Jesus 
toward the main teachings of Moses, like the Illinois 
reader who asks : 


Love as the 
Pulfilting of the Law 


Will you ‘be kind enough to tell me what Christ meant when 
the lawyer asked him what he should do to inherit eternal life ? 
(Luke to : 25-28.) ‘The lawyer quotes the Commandments. 
Christ says, ‘‘ This do, .and thou shalt live."’ If we can be 
saved by keeping the Commandments, what was the use of Christ's 
dying for us? ‘The Bible says, ‘‘ By the deeds of the law shall 
no flesh be justified."’ 

According to the teachings of the Old Testament, the 
supreme duty of man was love for God and love for 
one’s fellow-men as God's representatives. This love 
required a devotion to God and to those who came from 
God. Such love could not exist without 4 trust in God, 
a restful faith in him, a willingness to do gladly what- 
ever he required. Abraham illustrated such love and 
trust, and Abraham was called ‘‘the Friend of God,'’ 
and he became ‘‘ the father of all them that believe’’ 
(Rom. 4: 11). The duty of Abraham in his day is our 
duty in our day. Merely the doing of certain commanded 
duties is not sufficient for any man. By this no one will 
be justified. But showing love to God and to God's 
Representative, or representatives, is well pleasing to 
God. When Jesus uttered this truth to the questioning 
lawyer, Jesus spoke the truth,—a truth consistent with 
all the teachings of Jesus. Just why it was necessary 
for Jesus to die as he did, we may not be able to com- 
prehend or explain. Faithful followers of Jesus have 
always differed in their ways of understanding or explain- 
ing that. But as to our personal duty as children of God 
and disciples of Jesus, none of us need to question or 
doubt. Knowing what Jesus tells us to do, and then 
doing it, is in our sphere of duty. Knowing just why 
God requires this of us is not in our sphere of duty. 
Jesus knows ; that is enough for us. 
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From Contributors 


Finding the Two Greatest Christian 
Inscriptions 


By Professor W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 


Editor’s Note.—Professor W. M. Ramsay, born in Glasgow, 
March 15, 1851, was educated in the universities of Aberdeen, 
Oxford, Géttingen, and Berlin. Having had years of residence 
and travel in Asia Minor, he has been able, by his keenness’of 
observation, his fertility and freshness of thought, coupled with 
his thoroughness in the study of geography and history, in con- 
nection with his researches in the field of Paul's travels and 
writings, to throw much new light on the Book of Acts and the 
records of the Apostolic Church. At some points he has quite 
changed the formerly accepted view of the bounds of Galatia 
and the route of Paul's second missionary journey. At other 
points his views of the dates of the Epistles, and of the composi- 
tion of Luke's writings, are in course of active discussion among 
the foremost biblical scholars of Europe and America. He has 
written extensively, including volumes on *‘ The Historical Geog- 
raphy of Asia Minor"’' (London: John Murray), ‘‘ The Church in 
the Roman Empire before 170 A. D.’’ (Putnams), ‘‘ St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen’’ (Putnams), and ‘‘ The Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia ’’ (Ozford: Clarendon Press). He was 
Professor of Classical Archzology at Oxford, and is now Profes- 
sor of Humanity at Aberdeen. Pope Leo XIII sent him a gold 
medal in recognition of his services in the field of Apostolic 
Church History. The accompanying article gives the story of 
the discovery of two important early inscriptions. It is the very 
romance of scholarship. Next week, Professor Ramsay will 
complete the account by giving the interpretation, and indicating 
the far-reaching significance of the inscriptions. 


A® De Rossi, the master and exemplar of all who study 

Christian archeology, declared, there are two Chris- 
tian inscriptions which stand apart from and above all 
others as the-most important and most instructive docu- 
ments of their class. Both are in the Greek language. 
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One was found in France, one in Phrygia. The former, 
discovered at Autun in 1839, has been carefully pre- 
served in a French museum ever since. The latter, dis- 
covered in 1883, lay for many years in danger of mutila- 
tion or defacement, and it did actually suffer greatly. 
But the unwearied exertions of De Rossi at length pro- 
cured its conveyance to the great Museum of Christian 
Antiquities in the Lateran Palace at Rome, where it 
will be kept safe for the study of future generations of 
scholars. 

If these are the two greatest of Christian inscriptions, 
there can be no doubt that the Phrygian .is distinctly the 
more important of the two. In the first place, it is the 
older by about two centuries ; for it can be dated with 
practical certainty about the year 192, while the Autun 
inscription cannot be older than the fourth century, and 
may perhaps be as late as the fifth, though it has the 
appearance of being imitated from an older model. Sec- 
ondly, the Phrygian inscription is the epitaph of a man 





who played a distinguished part in Christian history, —a 
man whose name, Avircius Marcellus, is enshrined in 
Eusebius's History of the Church, and who is venerated 
by the Eastern Church with the titles of ‘‘Saint’’ and 
«« Equal of the Apostles,’’ while the inscription of Autun 
is the epitaph of a person whose name, Pectorius, is not 
known to us from any other source. Thirdly, the Phry- 
gian document is a monument erected in the midst of a 
critical period in Christian history ; it is the testament 
and testimony of a man who played a considerable part 
in the crisis, and who desired that, even from his grave, 
his words should continue to testify to the truth openly 
before all the world, and to keep his people in the right 
path. The two inscriptions, however, in spite of their 
difference of age and country, present considerable 
similarities, and they will always be studied together. 

The discovery of the Autun inscription was due purely 
to accident. Some workmen, digging in the graveyard 
of St. Pierre I’ Estrier, found six fragments of stone, in- 
scribed with Greek letters, in the course of their work. 
The Bishop of Autun purchased them ; a young teacher 
at Autun named Pitra, afterwards famous as Cardinal 
Pitra, studied them ; and, as they were far from consti- 
tuting the whole inscription, he went to the spot where 
they had been found, and instituted a minute search for 
the missing parts. His care and zeal were rewarded by 
the discovery of one small fragment. 

The Phrygian inscription was discovered not by ac- 
cident, but as the result of deliberate and carefully 
planned search ; and, as the circumstances show the 
united effort and success of American and English (or 
rather Scottish) scholarship, the readers of The Sunday 
School Times may be interested in reading the story of 
the steps, which led to the discovery, before I attempt to 
describe the meaning of the document, and its impor- 
portance in the history of Christianity. Moreover, no 
attempt has yet been made to do as Pitra did at Autun, 
and search systematically for the missing part of the 
Phrygian inscription ; the search would require both 
money and influence at Constantinople. At some time 
and in some way the means and the man for continuing 
the search will be found ; but at present I can anly make 
known the need that exists for finishing the work, in the 
hope that America may supply the man to do it. 

Among the many fabulous and uhhistorical legends of 
early Christian martyrs, collected and worked up by 
Symeon Metaphrastes in the tenth century, there exists 
a biegraphy of a certain St. Abercius, who is de- 
scribed as the evangelist of Phrygia, and is said to have 
lived in the latter half of the second century after Christ. 
This biography is so obviously unhistorical, so filled 
with silly and useless miracles, and so contrary to known 
facts of history, that it could only be treated as a 
legend. As to this there is no question ; it is a mere 
But the interesting point about this legend is that 
we can now determine the real historical facts which under- 
lie the legend. 


legend. 


It would take too much space to quote the 


legend here. Those who desire can see the whole 
quaint tale related in Mrs. Ramsay's ‘‘ Everyday Life in 
Turkey.’’ But in the legend there was given the epi- 
taph which the saint ordered to be inscribed on his 
and two of the best judges of second- 
century literature, Cardinal Pitra and Bishop Lightfoot, 


declared that this epitaph had all the character of real 


own tombstone ; 


second-ceniury Christian writing, and must be the genuine 
epitaph of an ancient bishop. But here came in a diffi- 
This saint was called Bishop of Hierapolis in the 
biography, 


culty. 


and yet it was knu:vn from other sources that 
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Apollinaris was bishop of Hierapolis at the time when 
the saint was said to have lived. This difficulty Light- 
foot tried to solve ;*but the true solution depended on 
better knowledge of ancient geography than was possible 
at the time. 

In 1882, it fell to my lot to publish in the Budetin de 
Correspondance Hellénigue an article describing a val- 
ley in central Phrygia, in which were situated five an- 
cient cities, and among them was a Hierapolis or Hiero- 
polis, which had to be distinguished from the more 
famous Hierapolis. There were two cities in Phrygia 
bearing the same name. In this article there was pub- 
lished an inscription whose quaint language was strange 
to me; but, as soon as it appeared, both Chevalier De 
Rossi and the Abbé Duchesne recognized it as closely 
imitated from the epitaph of St. Abercius. Further, 
the inscription was dated actually in A.D. 216, proving 
that, in the country where the bishop was said to have 
lived, his epitaph was so familiar at that time that peo- 
ple had it copied on their tombstones. 

The very name of St. Abercius had been previously 
unknown to me, but, when the relation of the inscription, 
published by me to the saint's epitaph was made clear, 
I began to study the legend. 
character. 


It was easy to see its 
The legend had grown in the Phrygian val- 
ley round the nucleus of fact supplied by the epitaph ; 
local tales and rustic jokes about the people of various 
villages were incorporated in it. The saint was made into 
a sort of local hero, with whbm everything remarkable in 
the valley was associated. For example, a remote place 
among the mountains, where the early Christians had been 
wont to meet secretly in time of persecution, was called 
the ‘‘ Knee-bending.’’ This was connected with the 
saint, and the story grew that he had there bent the knee, 
in order to implore a curse on some people who had an- 
noyed him, —not a very Christian-like story. 

One point was lacking to complete the proof that this 
valley was the scene of the legend. Certain hot springs 
were an important feature in the legend. Now hot 
springs are the most striking feature of the more famous 
Hicrapolis. Could there be also hot springs beside this 
other Hieropolis, or Hierapolis, in that remote valley ? 
In 1883, Mr. J. R. S. Sterrett (now Professor of Greek 
at Amherst, Massachusetts), at that time a student in the 
American School of Athens, started with me on a new 
journey, and it was resolved to find the hot springs. 
That we should find the actual tombstone of the saint 
never occurred to us as even a possibility. 

There was no difficulty in finding the hot springs. 
They are still famous for their curative virtues, and are 
the resort of invalids from a great distance, and they lie 
about a mile and a half south of the ruins of Hierapolis, 
not in the city. Now, in the legend, the hot springs 
are said to lie outside of the city, while (as I had pointed 
out in an article about the legend, printed in Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1882) the hot springs of the more 
famous Hierapolis are inside the city. We arrived late 
one evening at the springs, and encamped there. Early 
next morning, as we were at breakfast, a man came to 
say that there were letters on a stone inside the bath- 
house. Professor Sterrett, who was ready before me, 
went in and copied them, while I finished my meal. 
He came out, reporting that the letters were on a frag- 
ment of marble, but that so much had been broken 
away that the scanty remnant was incapable of restoration. 
He had not studied the epitaph of Abercius, as I had 
been doing for weeks in the previous year, till I knew 
every letter in it. Looking at the page of his note-book, 
I recognized, at the first glance, that the first line which 
he had copied contained the first word and a half of the 
seventh line of the epitaph. A second glance showed 
that the other lines were all, similarly, parts of the epi- 
taph. We had found the very stone which had stood 
over the saint's grave,—the stone which was said in the 
legend to have been brought from Rome by the Devil at 
the orders of the saint. 

Now I want to make it quite clear that, if we found 
the epitaph, it was not by mere accident, but because we 
were actually hunting for evidence on the subject. We 
should probably not have visited the valley at all, so 
soon after my former visit, had we not been on that spe- 
cial quest ; for we should rather have directed our efforts 
to unexplored regions. Moreover, had it not been that 
I was familiar with the epitaph, and knew it all by heart, 
the fragment which we found would have seemed quite 
unintelligible, and would have remained for many years 
unpublished in our note-books. I 


have still many 
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similar metrical inscriptions, some copied as early as 
1880, hidden in my note-books, which lie unpublished 
because they are mere fragments, and I hope some time 
to divine how the lines are to be completed. A carefully 
planned investigation turned out more successful than we 
had dared to hope. 

The inscription was cut on the gravestone in such a 
way that each hexameter verse occupied two lines on 
the stone. When the stone was brought to the bath- 
house it was broken into several pieces. Two of these 
pieces we found, making up nearly one-half of the 
whole gravestone. These are of such a shape as to 
preserve the first and third quarters of each hexameter 
verse from the seventh to the fifteenth. The first six 
and the last seven are lost, and there remains to us only 
the copy given in the legend, which is corrupt, and 
leaves several things doubtful. In the legend it is 
stated that the saint was buried outside the southern 
gate of the city, so that his grave was by the side of the 
road leading to the hot springs. When the bath-house 
was built, the masons evidently took the stones that 
were standing along this road close at hand. In all 
probability the other fragments were built into the bath- 
house, concealed among the masonry. The building, 
a poor and small one, ought to be taken to pieces, and 
every stone disclosed, and, after the missing fragments 
are found, the house might be restored in better style, 
and thus a benefit would be conferred on the whole 
country, as well as on the study of early Christian 
history. 

Now as to the meaning and value of these two in- 
scriptions. It will be best to begin by giving a transla- 
tion of each, and first of that of the saint. But this is 
reserved for a second article. 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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Voices from the Atlanta Convention 
By Philip E. Howard 


ORK, and little else, was set forth in last week’ s 
review of the International Sunday-school Con- 
vention. Characteristic scenes and speeches were hardly 
then considered. But eye and ear had their functions 
to perform, not as recording work merely, but as receiv- 
ing an impression of the Jersonne/, the pictures, and the 
play-time, of the Convention. 

Many of the men and women who made the Conven- 
tion memorable were mentioned in last week's work-a- 
day review. And what of others whose personality also 
stood forth in word or deed ? 

There were those who forcefully dealt with practical 
problems of field work. Mr. W. J. Semelroth, editor of 
The International Evangel (whose name, withheld last 
week, is properly mentioned in this group), counseled 
with energy and skill in the Field-Workers’ confer- 
ences. His experience and outlook have given him op- 
portunities for wide usefulness. Mr. Alfred Day of 
Toronto, square-shouldered, sturdy, and self-controlled, 
presided at these conferences. One who has drawn 
from him with difficulty stories of his journeyings by canoe 
and on foot in the wilderness of his province, one who 
has talked with his friends in the home city, can never 
see Mr. Day without a sense of having caught a glimpse 
of an apostle out of the pioneer days of the faith. With 
these two men stood two others in the conference, not 
notably mentioned elsewhere,—the Rev. George O. 
Bachman of Tennessee, calling to mind in earnest word 
and sincere example the need of spiritual power in con- 
ventions and institutes, and the Rev. Aquila Lucas of 
New Brunswick, clear-voiced and bright-eyed, abound- 
ing in courtesy and the steady poise of reserve strength. 
It is to such men as these that we owe the speedy growth 
and intense development of field work. 

Sounding through the almost bewildering notes of 
business detail and debated plans in the general ses- 
sions came the stirring music of eloquence and spiritual 
power. When men and women come with a message 
out of experience, men and women listen, In the main 
the speeches were serviceable. Note-books could carry 
away the gist of the advice set forth, The Convention 
was impressionable. Outbursts, not mere ripples, of 
applause were frequent. A clean shaft had its target at 
close range. The lovable personality of B. F. Jacobs 
diffused itself like sunshine, whether he spoke or merely 


looked. Sensitive to every change in spiritual atmos- 







phere, he was the barometer of the Convention, It 
was ‘‘ Brethren, now is a time for silent prayer,’’ or 
“Unanimity! Let us sing ‘Praise God !'"' Calm in 
debate, unflurried in the midst of confusion, the veteran 
chairman of the Executive Committee was a lesson in 
warm-hearted courtesy and spiritual earnestness. 

And who can measure the quiet influence of the de- 
votional meetings preceding the sessions, when the Con- 
vention sought to prepare for its approaching work? 
Mr. H. S. Conant of Massachusetts, the Rev. S. A. 
Barnitz of Iowa, the Rev. Dr. J. William Jones of Vir- 
ginia, and the Rev. William Shaw of Florida, were chosen 
to lead these meetings, and the Convention's debt to them 
will be remembered, but cannot be paid. 

Three men of wide experience brought treasures of 
anecdote and suggestion,—Professor H. M. ~Hamill of 
Illinois, Marion Lawrance of Ohio, and E. B. Stevenson 
of Iowa. Professor Hamill has traveled from one end 
of the land to the other, speaking at conventions, hold- 
ing institutes, encouraging, exhorting, and instructing. 
His rugged earnestness, command of language, and his 
thoroughly practical bent of mind, carry conviction and 
stimulus to those who know or hear him. Marion Law- 
rance, state secretary of the Ohio Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, has a fund of anecdote which is apparently inexhausti- 
ble. He speaks rapidly, as becomes a man on fire with 
the spirit of work, and as one who must pack every 
moment with something worth doing. His power lies 
in his ability to picture the truth or the plan that he is 
discussing by means of incidents and stories, throwing 
light on his theme from every side. FE. B. Stevenson, 
of the American Sunday-School Union, caught so ad- 
mirably the atmosphere of the field which he described 
that one could see the little towns where he dared to work, 
and the rough people among whom his pioneer efforts 
were exerted. When Mr. Stevenson had finished his 
story of the winning of a hardened village to Christ, 
many a handkerchief appeared, —not in the Chautauqua 
salute, but in a higher tribute near glistening eyes. 

There was no lack of specialists in the various phases 
of Bible study and teaching. From Kentucky the Rev. 
Dr. A. T. Robertson came with conservative words on 
the Holy Scriptures. From Illinois came the Rev. Dr. 
George R. Merrill, with methods and plans for holding 
teachers’ - meetings and conducting normal classes. 
N. B. Broughton of North Carolina pointed out ways of, 
developing spiritual power in the Sunday-school. All 
these addresses were based on practical considerations, 
and they shared in the characteristics which distinguish 
the words of men who have a definite end of instruction 
to accomplish. 

Two men of great force and fine presence found a 
ready hearing,—the Rev. Dr. John Potts of Toronto, 
chairman of the International Lesson Committee ; and 
the Rev. Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut of New York, editor 
of the Methodist Sunday-school helps. It was gratify- 
ing to the Convention to have a look at several members 
of the Lesson Committee, and especially to hear from 
its distinguished chairman, and from its secretary, Dr. 
Dunning, whose report appears in this issue. Dr. Potts 
is of great stature, mentally and physically. He is 
leonine in repose, and, when fairly aroused to impas- 
sioned speech, his powerful frame quivers with intense 
feeling, and his resonant voice fills so great an audi- 
ence hall as the Atlanta Grand Opera House easily 
and roundly. His hearty assurances of the good-will 
existing in the British Empire toward our own country 
provoked more than one outburst of applause. Dr. 
Hurlbut is also aman of powerful physique and men- 
tality, with a clarion voice that he uses with electrifying 
fervor. He is a familiar and welcome speaker in great 
gatherings of Sunday-school workers, —welcome because 
of the attractiveness of his thought and personality and 
his genuine eloquence, and his ability to really help his 
hearers in the doing of better work. 

If one may judge by the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
the Convention, expressed, not only in a storm of ap- 
plause, but in an important vote as well, the most 
effective speech was that of Major E. W. Halford, now 
of Atlanta. Mr. Charles D. Meigs of Indianapolis had 
just finished an invitation to the Convention to meet in 
that city three years later. Mr. Mcigs’s Hoosier wit, his 
overwhelming array of letters from governor, mayor, 
civic and religious and business organizations, had evi- 
dently swept the Convention through laughter and 
hearty admiration inte the conviction that Indianapolis 
ought to be the next meeting-place. Toronto was yet 
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to extend her invitation, through the courteous, earnest, 
and cordial words of the Rev. Dr. Redditt ; but Toronto 
and Indianapolis had not reckoned with another intend- 
ing hostess. 

When the audience had regained a certain measure of 
control over itself, Major Halford rose, and calmly 
waited, well forward on the stage, until the audience 
was silent. He is a man of medium stature and calm 
demeanor, with the clean-cut face, steady eyes, and 
iron-gray hair of a typical mature army officer. - He 
referred to what he called the ‘‘ good joke’’ of inviting 
the Convention to Indianapolis, and to a passage from 
‘a book with which I presume you are all familiar, 
which says ‘the letter killeth.’'’ Instantly he had the 
audience at hiscommand. He launched into the praises 
of Denver and its wonderful surroundings, and, with an 
eloquence and spiritual fervor entirely aside from the 
traditional mere suavity and adulation of a city throwing 
its gates wide to a welcome host, he pictured irresistibly 
the needs of the West, the glories of its possibilities, and 
the clear duty of the Convention to meet in the city of 
Denver, in whose behalf he was pleading. 

Major Halford’s words fairly thrilled the audience. It 
was a memorable scene. Nearly two thousand thinking 
people spell-bound by an invitation! To those who 
heard it was a lasting illustration of what personality can 
do when it is dead in earnest and projects itself with 
consummate sincerity and unafraid spiritual conviction 
into the lives of other men.- Major Halford has done 
many good things in his varied service for God. In this 
speech he has gone on record as a personality moving 
with power over the souls of others. 

The ministry of song in a great convention is so un- 
assuming and so unheralded by a program in detail, 
that one may forget what a power it is. In this ministry 
all may have a part. Professor B. C. Davis of Atlanta, 
with his choir ‘of-two hundred voices, led the singing 
admirably, relieved once by Charlie D. Tillman of At- 
lanta, not driving the audience into a wild gallop of 
dashes and rushes through) melody and chorus, but 
adroitly leading us all into what measure of expression 
we could attain. The pianist, Miss Howell, playing 
with vigor and metronomic precision, and yet apparently 
without effort, gave the strong instrumental tones so 
needed in chorus singing, and cornet and orchestra on 
more than one occasion joined in the service. 

The choir of Trinity Church gave of their best to the 
music-loving Convention, and Mrs. Macdonald of Chi- 
cago and Mrs. Sheridan of Atlanta were not easily al- 
lowed to cease their sweet singing. It was in accord 
with the genius of the meetings that a little daughter of 
Mr. Charlie D. Tillman should lift her child-voice in 
song for us, and who wonders she was lifted in President 
Smith’s arms for a charming introduction to the au- 
dience? And who will forget the weird melodies of the 
negro students’ quartet, or their plaintive gospel songs 
with curious turn of phrase and tone ? 

The diversions of the Convention were few. There 
were opportunities for social intercourse on the special 
trains bearing the delegates to their common goal. The 
International Evangel conducted a train of delegates 
from the West, offering special advantages to those in 
the party assembling at St. Louis, and moving South 
with conferences en route. In Atlanta a reception was 
given to the primary workers at the Governor's man- 
sion, attended by about four hundred persons. A re- 
union dinner was enjoyed by the ‘‘Bothnia’’ and 
‘*Catalonia’’ delegates to the World's Conventions in 
London. The Sunday School Times gave a complimen- 
tary trolley tour of Atlanta to the delegates, who occu- 
pied seventeen cars of the obliging Consolidated Traction 
Company. This tour gave the delegates an opportunity 
to see many of the points of interest in beautiful Atlanta, 
and the Convention very kindly passed a vote of thanks 
to The Sunday School Times for the pleasure thus 
afforded. ’ 

Under the guidance of W. N. Hartshorn, of Boston, 
the Massachusetts delegation offered a tribute to the 
memory of Henry W. Grady. In thé Opera House, and 
at the Grady monument, the Rev. Dr. A. Z Conrad of 
Massachusetts eloquently eulogized the great Southern 
writer, journalist, and philanthropist, reviewing his life- 
work and characteristics with masterly oratorical power. 
Hundreds of the delegates gathered about the monu- 
ment in the late afternoon, one in their honoring of 
Henry W. Grady's memory, as a memorial wreath was 
laid upon the pedestal of the statue. 
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On Sunday, in the quiet of the churches, mellowed in 
spirit by the fellowship and blessing of the Convention 
days, the delegates gathered where they pleased for 
parting worship. You might have listened, as I did, to 
the spirit-filled pleadings of Aquila Lucas and Marion 
Lawrance, when many, at Mr. Lawrance’s invitation, 
arose to thus signify their conscious need of Jesus Christ. 
You might have heard the very poetry of illustration in 
the soulful talk of the Rev. H. A. Bomberger of Phila- 
delphia, at the Young Men's Christian Association, when 
he pictured an aged reaper daring to attack a twenty-acre 
field of wheat with his old hand-sickle, and the coming 
of the great mower on the far side of the field, driven by 
the old man’s son, cutting wide swaths of grain. The 
imagination glowed in the light of the glad meaning, — 
God coming to meet us with large dééds’ of his as we 
struggle towards him in feebleness and weakness ! 

It was left for a child to epitomize the Convention. 
He was an eager little fellow with a serious face. He 
wandered about with eyes and ears wide open. He 
looked confidently into the face of a kindly woman in 
the busy entrance hall, and, smiling brightly, he said : 
‘I’m just trying to learn all I can.’’ And that was 
the whole story, after all 


Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 


The Horse that Carried Double 


A True Story 


By Elizabeth Preston Allan 


ID you ever see a grey horse with a green tail? 

Although this is a strictly true story, the horse 

that belongs to it—is, in fact, its hero—was of those two 
colors. Now for the story. 

On a certain mild afternoon in the early spring you 
might have seen two little travelers on the Fancy Hill 
road, and, if you belong to our town, you would have 
known them at once for Susie Pointz and her little 
brother Daniel. In fact, several people did recognize 
them, and one and all stopped to ask what they were 
doing so far from home by themselves. 

Nothing could have pleased the small voyagers better. 
At each surprised question they recognized the lark they 
were on, and went forward more joyously. 

‘* We are going to meet papa,’’ was the answer they 
made in proud tones. ‘‘ Mama lets us. He's coming 
from the bridge in the sulky, and we'll ride back with 
him.’’ 

And on they went in the sweet afternoon sunshine, ex- 
ploring fence corners for dandelions, counting the sol- 
dier blackbirds with their red epaulettes, and pretending 
to hear lions roaring in the woogls. 

Somehow papa was longer coming than they expected, 
but then children always do expect things to happen 
right off. It was not early when they left their own 
door-step. It seemed to be getting late very, very fast, 
and still no sulky. with a long-tailed bay horse to it caine 
in sight. 

Daniel's short steps began to lag now. 
gone a long way for such a little boy. 

‘*] don’t b'lieve papa is never tomin’,’’ he whim- 
pered. 

‘Oh, yes! heis,’’ said the brave little sister. 
said so. 
road."’ 

She coaxed Daniel to the bend, but papa was not 
there, and, although they could see a long way down the 
dim road, there was neither man nor horse on it. 

It was quite dusk now, and Susie herself was afraid to 
venture farther down that dark, empty road. T*:ey sat 
down on the roots of a friendly old oak-tree, and waited, 
waited. Oh, how late and lonely it was! And a little 
screech-owl above them howled so mournfully that it 
made the cold chills run down their tired little backs. 

‘*Come, brother; we must turn back,’’ said Susie, 
getting up resolutely. ‘‘ Papa isn't coming, after all. 
Something has kept him. We must go home.’’ 

But now Daniel howled more dismally than the owl. 

“1 tam’t walk so far. I'm tired. My legs hurt,” 
sobbed the baby. 


He really had 


‘«*Mama 
I spect he’s just round that bend in the 
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For one bad quarter of a minute Susie thought she 
would break down and cry too,—it was so very doteful. 
But the responsibility for the smaller and: weaker one 
The sister love in her heart, that was 
made her 


kept her up. 
kin to the “ love divine, all love excelling,"’ 
strong. 

«OQ Dannie !"’ she cried, with a womanly pretense of 
glee. ‘I'll get you a horse to ride, and then you won't 
get tired."’ 

Fortunately some wood-hauler had dropped by the 
roadside a small, light sapling, only a few feet long, with 
a tuft of leaves at the end. Daniel was persuaded to 
bestride this ‘‘ horsey. He was named Rob Roy, after 
the long-tailed bay, and Susie set herself to beguile the 
way with tales of the new horse's speed and valor. 

When the story flagged, little Daniel's legs began to 
ache, but when it rose again on the wings of tired 
Susie’s imagination, the ground was covered without the 
child's knowing it. So they fared along the road now 
really very dark. 

Do you wonder what had become of papa? Why, 
my dears, there are two roads from the bridge, and papa 
had taken the other one. He stopped on the way, too, 
and was late getting home, and you may well believe he 
found mama in a terrible fright about the children. 

Rob Roy—the real, live Rob Roy—had never been 
made to spin back over that Fancy Hill road at such a 
pace in his history. But, no doubt, he knew that some- 
thing was wrong when there were no children at the 
gate to rub his nose and give him an apple. 

The two little tramps were halfway home when papa 
met them. Glad? I don’t know which was the most 
joyful, papa or thechildren. Oh, yes! I do, too; for 
their little hearts could not have held the thankfulness 
that filled papa’ s. 

But now Susie broke down and cried. 


rr 


‘« How funny !’’ said Daniel, staring at her. ‘I cwied 
when we was lost, and Susie cwies when we is found."’ 

But papa seemed to think the tears were all right, and 
he kissed each one as it fell, calling her the bravest 
little woman in town; for Daniel had insisted upon 
taking the grey horse with the green tail into the sulky 
too, and papa was hearing from him what wonder- 
tales Susie had fed this new horse's rider on. He saw 
right down into the brave little heart, and knew where 
those stories had come froin. 

‘«Were you very tired, little daughter #’ he asked 


tenderly. 
‘*No, papa,’’ she said, smiling away her tears. 


‘The stories kept me from thinking about it ; it was so 
hard to make ’em up.’ 

AR t"" 
horse with the green tail carried double then. 
selfish deeds do.’’ 

If you know what he meant, it is a long sight more 
than Daniel did. 


said papa, with another kiss. ‘‘The grey 


Most un- 


But Susie was smiling in a wise way. 
Lexington, Va. 


For the Superintendent 


A Children’s Day Exercise 
Floral Bell‘ 
By Adelaide H. Chapman 


AVE a bell made of tin, twenty inches from top to 
bottom, and of proportional circumference. 
Through perforations have thirty small hooks soldered, 
three close around the top, seven about six inches from 
bottom, and five midway between them, upon which are 
to be hung wreaths later. The remaining fifteen hooks, 
place so as to have them come in center of the wreaths, 
upon which are to be hung clusters of flowers. 

Number the hooks 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., plain enough to be 
seen by the children, and wind a few bands of smilax 
about the bell to give it a green appearance, intermin- 
gled with the silver effect. 

Fasten securely inside the bell a medium-sized, good- 
toned dinner-bell, and suspend from the ceiling with 
invisible wires, letting it swing a little back of the center 
of the platform, and low enough to be easily reached by 
the little ones. 


Tie a streamer of narrow green ribbon 


1 Note.—Some of the verses were adapted from a collection of enter- 
tainments by Lizzie W. Champney, and published by the Interstate Pub- 
lishing Company of Boston. 
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into a perforation in edge of bell, and keep it concealed 
within it until needed. 

If the tin bell is too expensive a luxury for some Sun- 
day-schools, one of heavy cardboard can be substituted, 
covered with silver paper, and the hooks made suffi- 
ciently secure by screwing them into the board, and then 
tying cord upon the inside of the hooks to prevent from 
becoming too loose for their requirements. 

Select fifteen little girls with good voices, and number 
them to correspond with the hooks upon the bell. If pos- 
sible, have them dressed in white or some uniform color, 
each wearing a wreath upon her head made of the flow- 
ers she brings as her offering, and carrying a cluster of 
the same in her left hand. 

After opening prayer by pastor, and responsive read- 
ing by superintendent and school, at a given signal the 
fifteen children arise from their seats in front, and march 
to music into a circle or oblong, as space will permit, in 
front of platform, and then up on the platform, and form 
a half-circle about the bell, fronting the audience, 

The music changes, and the children sing : 

** God made the beautiful flowers, 
Growing so lovely and fair ; 


He made the roses and lilies, 
Shows them his tenderest care."’ 


(Found in ‘ Nature's Praise’’ (1896), published by Hall & 
Meck, Philadelphia. ) 
As they reach the chorus : 


** Flowers, flowers ; God made the beautiful flowers, 
Flowers, flowers ; God made the beautiful flowers,’’ 

they take off their wreaths, wave them, and, turning, 
march into a circle ; and, as they pass the hooks, each 
one hangs her wreath upon the one corresponding to her 
number, thus forming an effective background for the 
decoration to follow. Still singing the second verse, they 
again form ‘the half-circle, waving the flowers still held 
in their hands as they repeat the chorus. 

At close of song, they repeat in concert : 

‘¢ For, lo! 
gone.”’ 

‘‘The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the 
singing of the birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land.’’ 


the winter is past, the rain is over and 


‘* Sweet flowers are blooming, so sweet and so fair ; 

We will scatter them freely with many a prayer. 

We have wreathed them with joy about our bright bell, 

And each petal of beauty its story will tell. 

While we speak our glad praises to Him who hath said, 

Let the little ones come unto me and be fed.'’ 

No. 1 steps in front of the bell, and, holding 
up her cluster of lilies, recites : 

No. 1.—‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow : they toil not, they spin not; and yet I say unto 
you that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.’’ 


Then 


And, turning, she places her flowers upon her hook in 
center of her lily wreath, and returns to her place in circle. 
No. 2 then steps forward as did No. 1, recites her 
verse, hangs her cluster upon its hook in center of her 
wreath, and returns to her place in circle, and so on, 
until fifteen have finished their verses and hung their 
flowers. 
No. 2. 


—‘‘The desert shall blossom as the rose."’ 
No. 3.—‘‘ The daisies softly come in sight, 
Looking always toward the light."’ 
No. 4.—‘' ‘ We praise God for the mountains,” 
The Alpine roses cry [wild roses]. “ 
No. 5.—‘** We bless him for the valleys, 
The violets replied." 
No. 6.—*' ‘We praise God for living water," 
A bunch of mosses cry.”’ 


‘And for the cool green woodlands,’ 
Says the graceful, feathery fern.’ 


No. 8.—‘' And for the wealth of beauty, 
So pure, so sweet, methinks, 
That is found in such profusion 
In thé fragrant breath of pinks.” 
No. 9.—“ ‘ Thank God for every weather, 
The sunshine and the wet,’ 
Speak out the cheery pansies, 
With their faces radiant."’ 


No. 10.—** Then comes the blue, pink, and white sweet-peas, 
With their dainty heart-shaped petals. 
* Let us look above, and with glad hearts sing, 
Praise to our Maker and our King.’ " 
No. 11,~—‘' ‘ Our sweetness is like to honey,’ 
The clover testifies 
* Let us always trust God 
And ir his love abide. 


S promises, 


No. 12.—‘' ‘ Hosanna in the highest,’ 
The blushing tulips sing. 
‘May we give thee of our brightest, 
And our softest music bring.’ "’ 
No. 13.—‘' The winter hath been bitter, 
But we snowdrops are unharmed 3 
Thanks for His loving-kindness, 
The earth's great heart is warm." 
No. 14.—‘'‘ We praise Him,’ said the jonquils, 
‘For breath we never lack.’ "’ 
No. 15.—‘' ‘And for the rocks we praise Him,’ 


The green vines answered back.’ 
Then ail recite . 
*“** Then let us follow Jesus’ 
Unitedly they cried : 


And all the band of flowers 


Bent down their reverent heads.’ 


A signal is given, and they march, forming double 
lines across front of platform, and recite, pointing each 
to herself : 
** We are flowers and hearts of households, 
Springing up by affection’s side ; 
We are blooming below for a season, 
Fitting for the garden of God to abide. 
* And our love and obedience we offer, 
Our praises we here would bring 
To Him who never forgets us, 
And may we ne'er forget him. 
“ While our bell peals out glad peans 
Upon this the Children’s Day, 
And our hearts and voices echo 
The words it fain would say.”’ 
Here No. 1 takes hold of the ribbon anf rings the 
bell, while children sing the following words arranged 
to music of ‘*Shine Out, O Blessed Star,’’ found in 
‘«Songs and Games for Little Ones,’’ by Jenks and 
Walker : 
** Ring out, O joyous bell ! 
The praises of the flowers, 
Works of God's loving hand 
For this world of ours. 


CuHoRuUS,—"“ Ring, ring, floral bell, floral bell, bell of flowers ; 
Ring, ring, floral bell, 
On this Children’s Day. 
* All through this land below, 
Children's voices blend, 
Praising the God above, 
Their dearest, truest friend.’’—CHo9., 
All then march to their seats. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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At a Children’s Day service in a Pres- 
Missionary Talk for 1} 


»yterian Sunday-school in New Jerse; 
Children’s Day 4 A , Je wor 


two features are always found. The one 
an introductory address in the form of a brief paper, upon 
‘* Sunday-school Mission Work in the Great West’’ (the 
specialty toward which the offerings of this school are do- 
nated), delivered by one of the big boys; the other, a 7#- 
sumé, in metrical verse, of the past year's lessons, prepared 
for the occasion, and given as a recitation by a young lady 
the effort. 
with its songs of praise in which 


previously trained for Although the whole 
program is of interest, 
the smallest, youngest 


considered incomplete 


members are duly enlisted, it is 
without these elements, explana- 


tory and review-like in character, which furnish the gen- 


erally large congregation with information as to the 
workings of the Sunday-school, both at home and 


abroad, not always gleanable elsewhere. 
* 


When a Sunday-school library is 


What is the Matter 


th the Library ? patronized by only one in ten of the 
w e€ : 


enrolled membership of a school, it 
might be well for the superintendent to get his teachers 
to investigate the cause of the pupils’ neglect to take 
out books. The information could be acted upon, and 
the library either removed or made a parish library by 
adding books of general interest or study. In a Sun- 
day-school with an enrolment of well on to two thousand 
members it was publicly reported that only a hundred 
and seventy-four were book-takers. No special reason 
was given, but, of course, there is a reason, and, if it is 
worth while to keep a library, it is worth knowing what 
that reason is. It may be due to a poor selection of 
books, or it may be that no pains has been taken to 
make known to the school the advantages, if any. of a 


library so conveniently at hand. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 9, May 28, 18990 


Christ before Pilate 


John 18 : 28-40 
Compare Matt. 27: 11-26; Mark 15 : 1-15, and Luke 23 : 1-25. 
Memory verses : 38-40. 
GoLpvEN Text: / find no fault in him.—John 19: 4. 
REVISED VERSION 
28 { Then led they Jesus from 28 ‘They lead Jesus therefore 


COMMON VERSION 


Ca‘ia-phas unto the hall of judg- from Caiaphas into the 
ment: and it was early; and Ipalace: and it was early ; 
they themselves went not into and they themselves en- 
the judgment hall, lest they tered not into the ! pal- 
ols be defiled ; but that they ace, that they might not 


might eat the passover. be defiled, but might eat the 
ag Pilate then went out unto 29 passover. Pilate therefore 
them, and said, What accusa- went out unto them, and 
tion bring ye against this man? saith, What accusation bring 
30 ‘They answered and said 30 ye against this man? ‘They 
unto him, If he were not a mal- answered and said unto him, 
efactor, we would not have de- If this man were not an evil- 
livered him up unto thee. doer, we should not have 
1 Then said Pi‘late unto delivered him up unto thee. 
them, ‘lake ye him, and judge 31 Pilate therefore said unto 
him according to your law. them, Take him yourselves, 
The jews therefore said unto and judge him according to 
him, It is not lawful for us to your law. The Jews said 
put arly man to death : unto him, It is not lawful for 
32 ‘lhat the saying of Jesus us to put any man to death; 
might be fulfilled, which he 32 that the word of Jesus might 
eer signifying what death he be fulfilled, which he spake, 
should die. signifying by what manner 
33. Then Pi‘late entered into P death he should die. 
the judgment hall again, and 33 Pilate’ therefore entered 
called Jesus, and said unto him, again into the ! palace, and 
Art thou the gine of the Jews? called Jesus, and said unto 
34 Jesus affSwered him, Say- him, Art thou the King of the 
est thou this thing of thyself, or 34 Jews? Jesus answered, Say- 
did others tell it thee of me? est thou this of thyself, or 
35 Pi'late answered, Am I a did others tell it thee con- 
ew? Thine own nation and 35 cerning me? Pilate an- 
the chief priests have delivered swered, Am I a Jew? Thine 
thee unto me: what hast thou own nation and the chief 
done? priests delivered thee unto 
36 Jesus answered, My king-* me: what hast thou done? 
dom is not of this world : if my 36 Jesus answered, My king- 
kingdom were of this world, dom is not of this world : if 
then would my servants fight, my kingdom were of this 
that I should not be delivered’ world, then would my ?ser- 
to the Jews : but now is my king- vants fight, that | should not 
dom not from hence. be delivered to the Jews: 
37 Pi'late therefore said unto pat now is my kingdom not 
him, Art thou a king then? 37 from hence. Pilate therefore 
Jesus answered, Thou sayest said unto him, Art thou a 
that lamaking. To this end king then ? Jesus answered, 
was | born, and for this cause 5‘Thou sayest that I am a 
came | into the world, that I king. To this end have I 
should bear witness unto the been born, and to this end 
truth. Every one that is of the am I come into the world, 
truth heareth my voice. that I should bear witness 
38 Pi'late saith unto him, unto the truth. Every one 
What is truth? And when he that is of the truth heareth 


te 


an 


“a 


had said this, he went out again 38 my voice. Pilate saith unto 

unto the Jews, and saith unto him, What is truth ? 

them, | find in him no fault a/ And when he had said this, 

ad, he went out again unto the 
39 But ve have a custom, that Jews, and saith unto them, 


I find no crime in him, But 
ye have a custom, that I 
should release unto you one 
at the passover: will ye 
therefore that | release unto 
you the King of the Jews? 


I Srould release unto you one at 3 
the passover : will ye therefore 
that I release unto you the 
King of the Jews? 

40 Then cried they all again, 
saying, Not this man, but Biir- 4, They cried out therefore 
ab’bas. Now Biir-db’bas wasa again, saying, Not this man, 
robber. but Barabbas. Now Bar- 
abbas was a robber. 

'Gr. Pretorinm. * Or, officers: as in ver. 3, 12, 18,22. %Or, Thom 
sayest it, because 1 am a king. 

m verses 28 and 33, fer *‘ palace’’ the American Revisers would read 
* Pretorium”™ with margin, Or, palace [as in Mark 15: 1 ? In verse 37, 
for “ Thou sayest that,”” etc., read “ Thou sayest #¢, for am a king,” 
end substitute the present text for the margin. [Compare Luke 22: 70.) 


) 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
Jesus Rejected as King 


Suan.—Pefore Pilate the First Time ( John 18 : 28-78). From the 
palace to the judgment hall (28). The charge preferred 
(29-32). ‘The King of the Jews (33-35). The kingdom of 
Christ (36, 37). No fault found in him (38). 

Mon.— Remorse and Suicide of Judas (Matt. 27: 3-10; Acts 3: 
46-20, 25). Innocent blood betrayed (Matt 27: 3 4). 
The field of blood purchased (5-8). 
filled (9, 10). ‘The spy of Satan in Jesus’ family (Acts 1: 
16-20). He went to his own place (25). 

Tues.— Pilate sends Jesus to Herod (Luke 23: 1-12). The charges 
specified (1-5). Sent to Herod (6, 7). Herod's questions 
unanswered (8,9). ‘The robe and the mocking (10, 11). 
The friendship of Pilate and Herod (12). 

Wed.— The Release of Barabbas ( Matt. 27 : 11-30). The silence 
of Jesus (11-14) A notable prisoner (15-18). (Comp. 
Luke 23: 19). Pilate’s wife's dream (19). What shall I do 
with Jesus? (20-22). His blood be on us, and on our chil- 


The scriptures ful- 


dren (23-25). Scourged, mocked, spit upon, and smitten 
26-30). 

Yhurs.—Secfore Pilate the Second Time ( John 18 : 39 to 19: 16). 
Christ rejected, Barabbas released (39, 40). ‘The crown of 
thorns (19: 1-3). “Behold the man” (4, 5). * Crucify 
him." ‘He made himself the Son of God" (6 7). 
Pilate’s fears (8-12). Jesus delivered to be crucified (13-16). 
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Pri.— Confidence in God (Psa. 27: 1-14). Light in darkness (1). 


Confidence when assailed (2, 3). Help in time of trouble 
(45). Praise and prayer (6-10). Seeing his geodness, 
waiting on God (11-14). 

Sat.—The Return of the King (Luke 19: 11-27). The noble- 
man’s departure (11, 12). ‘The servants instructed (13, 14). 
The nobleman’s return (15). The examination and the 
reward (15-24). ‘The enemies punished (25-27). 

Sun.— King of Kings and Lord of Lords (4 Tim. 1: 17; 6: 
13-16; Rev. 19: 11-16). "The king eternal, the only God 
(1 Tim. 1:17). The good confession (1 Tim. 6:13). The 
only Potentate (14-16). Faithful and true, wearing many 
crowns, called the Word of God (Rev. 19 : 11-13). King 
of kings and Lord of lords (14-16). 

Chicago, Ii. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Fabel pia Events.—At the formal night trial before 
Caiaphas and the sanhedrin, Jesus was condemned for 
blasphemy, was afterwards maltreated for some time and in 
various ways by the men that held him (Luke), and appar- 
ently by some of the members of the sanhedrin (Matthew, 
Mark). Another session of the sanhedrin was held at day- 
break, so that the condemnation might be legal. 

Piacres.—The house of Caiaphas, though the morning trial 
may have been held in the council-chamber, which, probably 
but not certainly, was then in the room ‘ Gazith’’ in the 
temple enclosure. The ‘‘ Pretorium’’ of Pilate, in and near 
which most of the events mentioned in the lesson occurred, 
was probably the summer palace of Herod, on the north of 
Mt. Zion, overlooking the temple area, with which a bridge 
connected it. The traditional site is, however, the castle 
Antonia, at the northwest corner of the temple area. 

Time.—Early on Friday morning, between daybreak and 
9 A.M. This, as here held, was the f/teenth of Nisan, year 
of Rome 783,—that is, April 7, A.D. 30. For centuries it has 
been maintained that it was the fourteenth of Nisan; but 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke positively assert that the Last Sup- 
per was eaten at the regular time,—that is, on the evening of 
the fourteenth. Against such’ definite statements the princi- 
pal argument is derived from verse 28; but that verse can be 
explained as referring to the continued celebration of the 
passover. 

PERSONS.—Jesus ; members of the sanhedrin, and a mul- 
titude of Jews, (Pontius) Pilate, the Roman procurator of 
Judea, an efficient ruler in suppressing robbery and revolt, 
but of severe and unyielding disposition. After ten years’ 
rule he was removed, being accused by the Jews, banished to 
Vienne in Gaul, where he died a suicide. 

PARALLEL PassAGES.— Matthew 27 : 11-26; Mark 15 : I- 
15; Luke 23 : 1-25. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


NNAS, the all-powerful ex-high-priest, having been duly 
honored by Jesus’ being first led to him, had passed 
him on, after a futile examination, to his son-in-law Caia- 
phas, in whose palace a special meeting of the sanhedrin 
—priesis, scribes, and elders—was instantly summoned for 
the earliest dawn, the nearness of the passover, and the need 
to get Jésus condemned at once before a rescue could be 
planned by his friends, making the utmost haste imperative. 
Pronounced worthy of death by this tribunal, after an irregu- 
lar and illegal show of trial, the opening morning saw him 
transferred to Roman authority, which alone could execute a 
death sentence... The accusers, like the nation at large, were 
to eat the passover in the afternoon,—the close of the day, — 
as Jesus had eaten itthe night before,—when the day began, — 
and would not enter the Pretorium, as doing so would defile 
them, and prevent their joining in the feast. 
Pilate the governor, therefore, going out to them, asked 
But they had ex- 
pected that he would simply, as a matter of form, have passed 


them of what they accused the prisoner. 


sentence on Jesus at their wish, and answered accordingly ; 
but he met their brusqueness with the advice to try him them- 
selves, if they did not wish him to do it. ‘* We want to have 
him crucified,’’ replied they, ‘‘ and that needs your order.” 
Retiring, therefore, into the palace, Pilate had Jesus brought 
in to him. 

**Are you the King of the Jews?”’ said he. Had he 
thought Jesus a political agitator, simple repudiation of the 
idea by Jesus would have sufficed, but, if the Jews had given 
him this fancy, the accused must admit that, in the ghostly 
sense of head of a spiritual Israel, he was their king. Sug- 
gesting this, he was roughly met by the disdainful words, 
** Do you think me a Jew? Your own people have brought 
What have you done?’ The ground thus 
cleared, Jesus owned at once he was a king, but of no worldly 


you here. 
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kingdom, for his servants did not fight even to deliver him, 
their Master. ‘‘ Art thou a king, then?’ asked Pilate, not 
knowing what to make of such an evidently harmless enthu- 
siast as Christ must have seemed. ‘‘I am a king, as thou 
sayest,’’ replied Christ. ‘‘I was-born and came into the 
world to bear witness to the truth, and all who are loyal to 
the truth listen to my summons to be my followers, so that I 
am, in this sense, a king, but only in the souls of my dis- 
ciples.’’ 

To Pilate this was mere folly, for was not society racked by 
discussions of countless schools as to the very definition of 
moral truth, and was it likely that a Jewish peasant could pro- 
nounce with authority where the highest minds were at a hope- 
less loss? But it was clear that this man had done nothing 
worthy of punishment, so that the governor went out and told 
his accusers this, suggesting that he should release this harm- 
less being, in accordance with the custoin o “pardoning one 
prisoner before the passover. But the wolves who thirsted for 
his blood would not be balked. The crowd heard them call 
for the release of a fierce zealot, now condemned for adding 
robbery to his fanaticism, and caught up the cry, ‘* Not this 
man, but Barabbas.’’ Nothing could now save the Holy One. 
The fury of his accusers had beaten down the weak will of the 
governor, 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Christ before Pilate 


AVING taught us what to do under revilings, persecu- 
tions,.and the saying of all manner of evil lyingly 
against us, Christ found many opportunities to illustrate his 
teaching. Did he rejoice and be exceeding glad? He had 
joy and peace to give away, enough to supply a world (John 
4 : 27), when he was in the worst of persecutions and 
entrapping lies. Hungry and weak from a night’s agony and 
watching, scourged and bloody, wounded in feeling by a 
blistering kiss and a weak denial, he never abates his assertion 
of his godhead (v. 36), nor its becoming bearing, an iota, An 
archangel might have worshiped the scourged and bloody form 
at any moment. 

Recognize that the natural man Pilate perceived not the 
things of the Spirit of God, they were foolishness unto him ; 
neither could he know them, because they are spiritually, not 
intellectually, discerned (f Cor. 2:14). He could find no 
fault in Jesus (v. 38). Neither could he find the divine King. 
He was unequal to either, 

Since he could find no crime, he ought to have released 
him. But he was a weak man, bidding for popular favor, 
more careful for his position than for eternal right. What a 
pedestal he might have stood on through the ages by simply 
doing right! What a pillory he is in by doing the seemingly 
expedient. Very much of the sin of all the ages since has been 
due to hesitating about the expedient in the face of perceived 
right. Pilate and Pharisees were alike more anxious lest the 
Romans come and take away our place and nation (John 11 : 
48), than that they should not commit murder. 

Teach, 1, The King humiliated, but King of kings never- 
theless. 

2. The real kingdom, which is mighty and eternal, is the 
spiritual kingdom. It pervades all ages, lands, worlds, and is 
everlasting. Pilate and the chief priests did not belong to it. 
Who does ? 

University Park, Colo. 
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Added Points — 

Beware of a spirit that shrinks from ceremonial defilement, 
but clamors for the shedding of innocent blood. 

Pilate’s supreme opportunity came when Jesus stood before 
him. Ile might have risen to the skies ; he sank to the depths. 

To formulate a valid charge against Jesus is no easy task, 
but any one can boast himself and denounce another. 

Witnessing unto the truth, by word and by deed; was Christ’s 
chief work, and should be ours. 

All the Pilates are not yet dead. In many a hall of judg- 
ment and of legislation they still appear. 

In Pilate’s hall the choice made in Eden was reaffirmed, 
and even now but few repudiate it. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND they themselves entered not into the palace, that they 
might not be defiled, but ntight eat the passover (v. 28). 

Mr. Motley tells how Philip II of Spain was as regular at mass 
and vespers and sermons as a monk, yet at the same time was 
grossly licentious, fiendishly cruel, as to his promises utterly 
untrustworthy. He was like those punctilious Jews whe would 
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murder Jesus, but, for fear of ceremonial defilement, would 
not enter Pilate’s palace. Beware of thinking that scrupu- 
losity of ritual observance can atone for or excuse any wrong 
feeling or wrong doing. 

What accusation bring ye against this man ? (x. 29.) Put 
Pilate’s question to yourself. What accusation can you bring 
against Jesus Christ? What reason can you offer yourself for 
standing against him, with these hostile Jews, and refusing to 
accept him as your Saviour and your Lord? His character, — 
ought not that to win you? His sacrifice, —ought not that to 
break your heart? His promises,—ought not they to lure 
you? His tender invitations, —ought not they,to charm you? 
His help,—do you not need it? His. limitless forgiveness, — 
dare you front the eternities without it? Said Dr. Wayland, 
long ago, to a company of students in Brown University, ‘‘ Go 
by yourselves, and give one-half hour to honest thought as 
to why you should not become Christians,’’ 
did. 
reason why he should. 


One young man 
He could find no reason why he should not, but every 
He gave himself to Christ. Take you 
one-half hour, and ask yourself why you should longer stand 
with these hostile Jews against Christ. I am sure, if you will 
be honest with yourself, you can find no reason. 

That the word of Jesus might be fulfilled, which he spake, 
signifying by what manner of death he should die (v. 32). It 
was for blasphemy the Jews had condemned Jesus to death, 
But the penalty for that was stoning. That was not a Roman 
penalty, and the Jews were, under the Roman rule, powerless 
to execute it, except in lawless and mob fashion, as in the 
case of Stephen. But Christ had said he was to die by cruci- 
And only the Romans could execute that penalty, 
And, through the vacillation and injustice of Pilate, his case 
was forced over into Roman They crucified him, 
and so Christ’s word about himself was fulfilled exactly. 
As this word, so every other word, of Christ shall be fulfilled 
exactly. Nothing in the universe can stand against a word of 
Christ’s. You cannot, 
with Christ’s words. 


fixion. 


hands. 


Oh! I beseech you, adjust yourself 
Repent, believe, accept. Do not pre- 

With Christ, the 
Apart from Christ, 
you are helpless as a withered leaf in the November blast. 

Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king then? 
Jesus answered, Thou savest that I am a king (v. 37). The 


emphasis is on the ‘‘ thou ’’ of Pilate’s. 7ou,—a prisoner, 


sumptuously attempt to stand against them. 
forces of the universe are on your side. 


with no armies, wreathed with suffering instead of royalty. 
But Christ zs King, even the King of kings,—king by birth, 
character, divine destiny. Therefore he is to be obeyed ; 
therefore we may not play fast and loose with his commands ; 
therefore the deciding question concerning this or that is, 
Does the King order it? ‘The rule for a true, strong, shining 
life is, swift obedience to the King. 

Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ? (v. 37g The answer 
to Pilate’s question is Christ himself. Truth incarnate stood 
before Pilate. Thus does Christ stand before you. Hunt not 
Vainly hope for no other and further revela- 


What is the truth concerning God, man, destiny, sin, 


other where. 
tion, 
forgiveness, heaven, hell, concerning any of the great ques- 
Christ. Riding 
once through Leadville with a young mining engineer, who 


tions with which men perplex themselves ? 


was telling me of his doubts, I asked him, *‘ To whom would 
you go for the best information about this mineral region ?’’ 
**To the best expert,’’ he said. ‘‘ Then go with your re- 


ligious questionings to Christ,’’ I answered. ‘ He is the 


truth, the expert in morals and religion.’’ 
I find no crime in him (vy. 38). Christ’s character chal- 
lenges investigation. And investigation will declare that he 
is the one sinless. That has been the answer of the ages,— 
no crime, no sin, in Christ. Therefore what Christ declares 
must be the truth. It is contradiction to suppose that the 
sinless one would tell us falsely. 

Not this man, but Barabbas (v. 40). You marvel at such 
choice. But is your choice less strange when you prefer to 
Christ your own stained morality, your darling sin, your pet 
bad ambition ? I urged a man to yield a habit he knew was 
robbing him of his manhood, and take Christ’s forgiveness 
He would not. Did he 


not.essentially choose Barabbas instead of Christ ? 


and Christ’s help in overcoming it. 


Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


“ve RSE 28.— They lead Jesus therefore from Cataphas : See 

Lesson Surroundings. The present tense of vivid nar- 
rative is used.—ZJnéo the palace: ** Into,’’ as explained in the 
(comp. Mark 15 : 16) was the 


Latin name for the official residence of the Roman governor, 


next clause. ‘‘ Pretorium ”’ 
though originally a military term,—And it was early: The 
sanhedrin had met ‘‘ as soon as it was day’’ (Luke 22 : 66), 
and they probably appeared at the Pretorium before 7 A.M.— 
They themselves entered not into the palace, that they might 
not be defiled, dut might eat the passover : The correct reading 
closely joins the second and third clauses. Entering a Gen- 


It is claimed that 


tile house would defile until evening. 
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**passover’’ here means the paschal supper, and therefore 
that this was the 14th of Nisan. 
that the defilement would cease in the evening, hence that it 
would not have hindered their eating the supper, but would 
interfere with their eating the ‘‘ Chagigah,’’ the festive offer- 
ing which would be eaten on the morning of the 15th. As 
the word ‘* passover ’’ is used for the whole festival, the refer- 
ence to a later part of the passover celebration is far more 
probable than that the three synoptists made a mistake (see 
Lesson Surroundings) on such an important point as this. 
Furthermore, it is improbable that out Lord would, or could, 
have eaten the paschal supper a day before the regular time. 

Verse 29.—Ptlate therefore went out to them: In the open 
air before the Pretorium, being fully aware of their scruples. 
Pilate probably knew something of the case, as the Roman 
soldiers had doubtless been detailed by his authority for the 
arrest of Jesus. 

Verse 30.—// this man were not an evil-doer: Not the 
word rendered ‘‘ malefactor’’ in Luke 23. 


Edersheim, however, shows 


The oldest au- 
thorities have a phrase meaning ‘‘one doing evil.’’— /i@ 
should not have delivered him up unto thee: They ask a 
condemnation without further hearing, on the ground that 
they had condemned him. 
mit this. 


But Roman usage would not per- 


Verse 31.— Zake him yourselves: This gives the force of 
the emphatic ‘‘ ye ’’ in Greek.—And judge him according to 
your law: Such a proposal was due either to a wish to con- 
ciliate the sanhedrin, or to a reluctance to decide this case, of 
which Pilate must have known something.—// ¢s not lawful 
for us to put any man to death; Indicating the prejudgment 
of the case as well as the penalty they demanded. 

Verse 32.— That the word of Jesus might be fulfilled: 
Compare chapter 12 : 32, 33, where occurs exactly the same 
language. — Signifying by what manner of death he should die: 
Not by stoning, as the Jews punished blasphemy, but by a 
Roman punishment, crucifixion. 

Verse 33.—Vfilate therefore entered again into the palace: 
Direct accusations were probably made before this entrance of 
Pilate ; that Jesus claimed to be a king perverted the nation, 
forbidding to give tribute to Cesar (Luke), This political 
charge compelled a trial by Pilate, though it was largely a 
trick with words.—A7s¢t ‘hou; Emphatic, with a touch of 
irony.— Aing of the Jews ? This question is given in all the 
accounts, 

Verse 34.—Sayest thou this of thyself: The last phrase is 
emphatic.— Or did others tell it thee concerning me? Not 
** of,’’ the preposition being a different one. The most natu- 
ral sense of ihe verse is : Dost thou ask this as a Gentile (in a 
political sense), or did the rulers tell thee (they having be- 
hind the word ‘‘king’’ a reference to Messianic claims) ? 
The former sense he would disavow, but not the latter. 

Verse 35.—Am La Jew ? 


swer, ‘‘1’’ having a scornful emphasis. 


The form implies a negative an- 
virtual 
refusal to trouble himself with Jewish distinctions about the 
meaning of ‘‘ king.’’— IVhat hast thou done? There must be 
some valid reason for the chief priest’s bringing thee here. 


This is a 


This shows some regard for the prisoner, possibly not unmixed 
with awe. 

Verse 36.—Jly kingdom: ‘*My’’ is emphatic in this 
phrase throughout the verse.—ANot of this world; **Of”’ 
points to the origin, but implies the nature, of his kingdom. 
Jesus explains in regard,to his kingdom first, since only thus 
would the character of his kingship appear. Ile thus defends 
himself from the political charge, which the rulers had put 
forward as a pretext.—JZy servants: My adherents would 
The principle is : 
use force ; in mine, force is not employed. 


have raised a tumult. worldly kingdoms 


Though ‘* in the 


world,’’ it is not ‘tof the world’’ in its methods. Nominal 
Christendom has often forgotten this principle.—ANow » Either 
logical (** accordingly ’’), or ‘‘in this state of things.’’ There 


is no implied contrast with some future change of method.— 
Not from hence: That is, not originating from this world. 
(The Revisers have left this verse without any change.) 

Verse 37.—Art thou a king then? **Then’’ suggests an 
inference from what precedes, and an affirmative answer.— 
Thou sayest that Tam a king: Or, ** thou sayest 7/ because I 
am a king’’ (comp. Luke 22 : 70). The word rendered 
** that ’’ also means ‘‘ because ”’ or ‘‘ for.’’ In that sense here 
Thou sayest (truly), for Iam aking. The 
rendering of the text implies: Thou callest me a king, but 
not in the true sense. What follows explains this true king- 
ship.— Zo this end: That is, to ** bear witness unto the truth.”’ 
—Have I been born: The tense points to a fact with abiding 
results. —And to this end: Exactly as before.—Am J come 


the clause means : 


into the world: Plainly implying pre-existence.—Zvery one 
that ts of the truth heareth my 


voice: His kingship is over 
those who desire ‘‘ the truth ’’ (in the highest sense), and such 
will hear and obey. 

Verse 38.— What is truth? This abrupt question shows 
cynical indifference to the whole matter. Yet the subsequent 
conduct of Pilate indicates, not only that the prisoner had 
proved his innocence, but some awe of Jesus.—<And when he 
had said this : The Revisers properly begin a paragraph here. 


I find no crime in him: ** Crime ”’ is preferable to ‘‘ fault,’’ 


since the Roman governor was dealing with the legal, not the 
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moral, status of the prisoner, At this point must be inserted 
many details passed over by John, though implied in verses 
39 and 40. further 
declarations of innocence, a reference to Galilee, resulting in 
the sending of Jesus to Herod, then the fatal blunder (im- 
plied in John’s account) of submitting to the people the choice 
of a prisoner to be released, 


These are: further accusations and 


About this time the message 
from Pilate’s wife probably came. 
Verse 39.—But ye have a custom: Otherwise unknown, 
but very probable in itself.—Ae/ease unto you the King of the 
Jews « Pilate had probably already made surrender of justice 
by offering them their choice, and, being irritated by his 
failure to release Jesus, asks this question in a tone of mockery. 
Verse 40.— They cried out therefore again: This implies 
(what is stated in the other accounts) some previous parleying 


with the rulers, and the crowd that had assembled. ‘ All”’ 
is not well attested.—Ao¢ “his man, but Barabbas. Now 
Barabbas was a robber; ** Barabbas’’ means ‘son of his 


father.’’ He was a leader of riotous robbers, and a murderer 
(Mark, Luke; comp. Acts 3:14). The 
suffer ; the guilty one was released. 


innocent one must 
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The Kingdom of the Truth Judged 
_ by the Kingdom of the World 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


oe evidently intends to supplement the synoptic Gos- 
Annas, but passes by that before Caiaphas, though he shows 
his knowledge of it. 


pels’ account. He tells of Christ’s appearance before 
Similarly he touches lightly on the pub- 
lic hearing before Pilate, but gives us in detail the private 
conversation in this lesson, which he alone records. We may 
suppose that he was present at both the hearing before Annas 
and the interview within the palace between Jesus and Herod, 
for he would not be deterred from entering, as the Jews were, 
and‘there seems to have been no other impediment in the 
way. The lesson has three stages,—the fencing between the 
sanhedrists and Pilate, the ‘* good confession before Pontius 
Pilate,’’ and the preference of Barabbas to Jesus. 

1. The passage of arms between the priests and the gover- 
nor. A hurried 
meeting of the sanhedrin had condemned Jesus to death, and 
the next thing was to get the Roman authority to carry out 
the sentence. The necessity of appeal to it was a bitter pill, 
but it had to be swallowed, for the right of capital punish- 
ment had withdrawn. A 


‘*It was early,’’ probably before 6 A. M. 


been ‘** religious ’’ scruple, too, 
stood in the way,—very characteristic of such formalists. 
Killing an innocent man would not in the least defile them, 
or unfit for eating the passover, but to go into a house that 
had not been purged of ‘‘leaven,’’ and was further unclean 
as the residence of a Gentile, though he was the governor, 
that would stain their consciences, —a singular scale of mag- 
nitude, which saw no sin in condemning Jesus, and great sin 
in going into Pilate’s palace ! 
tional sins are of a like sort. 


Perhaps some of our conven- 


Pilate was, probably, not over-pleased at being roused so 
early, nor at having to defer to a scruple which would to him 
look like insolence ; and through all his bearing to the san- 
itself, which sometimes 
flashes out in sarcasm, but is for the most part kept down. 


hedrin a certain irritation shows 


His first question is, perhaps, not so simple as it looks, for he 
must have had some previous knowledge of the case, since 
Roman used for the arrest. 


soldiers had been But, clearly, 


those who brought him a prisoner were bound to be the 
prosecutors, 

Whether or not Pilate knew that his question was embar- 
rassing, the rulers felt itso? Why did they not wish to for- 


mulate a charge? Partly from pride. They hugged the 
delusion that their court was competent to condemn, and 
wanted, as we all often do, to shut their eyes to a plain fact, 
as if ignoring it annihilated it, Partly because the charge on 
which they had condemed Jesus—that of blasphemy in calling 
himself the Son of God—was not a crime known to Roman 
law, and to allege it would probably have ended in the whole 
matter being scornfully dismissed. So they stood on their 
dignity, and tried to bluster. ‘* We have condemned him ; 
that is enough. We look to you to carry out the sentence at 
our bidding.’’ So the ‘ecclesiastical authority ’’ has often 


said to the ‘‘ secular arm ’’ since then, and unfortunately the 
civil authority has not always been as wise as Pilate was. 

He saw an opening to get rid of the whole matter, and 
with just a faint flavor of irony suggests that, as they have ‘‘a 
law,’’—which he, no doubt, thought of as a very barbarous 
code,—they had better go by it, and punish as well as con- 
demn. That sarcastic proposal compelled them to acknow!- 
edge their subjection. Pilate had given the reins the least 
touch, but enough to make them feel the bit; and, though it 


went sore against the grain, they will own their master 


rather than lose their victim. So their reluctant lips say, ** It 


is not lawful for us.’’ Pilate has brought them on their knees 


at last, and they forget their dignity, and own the truth. 
























































































































Malicious hatred will eat any amount of dirt and humiliation 
to gain its ends, especially if it calls itself réligious zeal. 

John sees in the issue of this first round in the due! between 
Pilate and the rulers the sequence of events which brought 
about the fulfilment of our Lord’s prediction of his -cruci- 
This 
encounter of keen wits becomes tragical and awful when 


fixion, since that was not a Jewish mode of execution. 


we remember who it was that these men were wrangling 
about. 

2. Jesus and Pilate, the ‘‘ good confession,’’ and the indif- 
ferent answer. We suppose that, unwillingly, the 
rulers had brought the accusation that Jesus had attempted 
rebellion against Rome. John omits that, because he takes it 
for granted that it is known, 
which now ensued. 


must 


It is implied in the conversation 
Pilate 
does not conduct his first examination in the presence of the 
rulers, but has Jesus brought to him in the palace. Perhaps 
he simply wished to annoy the accusers, but more probably 


We must note as remarkable that 


-his- Roman sense of justice combined with his wish to assert 
his authority, and perhaps with a suspicion that there was 
something strange about the whole matter,—and not least 
strange that the sanhedrin, who were not enthusiastic sup- 
porters of Rome, should all at once display such loyalty,—to 
make him wish to have the prisoner by himself, and try to 
fathom the business. With Roman directness he went straight 
to the point: ‘‘ Art thou the king of the Jews, as they have 
been saying?’’ There is emphasis on ‘‘thou,’’—-the empha- 
sis which a practical Roman official would be likely to put as 
he looked at the weak, wearied, evidently poor and helpless, 
man bound before him. There is almost a touch of pity in 
the question, and certainly the beginning of the conviction 
that this was not a very formidable rival to Cesar. 

The answer to be given depended on the sense in which 
Pilate asked the question, to bring out which is the object of 
Christ’s question in reply. If Pilate was asking of himself, 
then what he meant by ‘‘a king’’ was one of earth’s mon- 
archs after the emperor’s pattern, and the answer would be 
No. If he was repeating a Jewish charge, then ‘‘a king ’’ 
might mean the prophetic King of Israel, who was no rival 
of earthly monarchs, and the answer would be ‘‘ Yes,’’ but that 
** Ves ’’ would give Pilate no more reason to crucify him than 
the ** No’’ would have given, 

Pilate is getting tired of fencing, and impatiently, answers, 
with true Roman contempt for subject-people’s thoughts as 
well as their weapons. ‘“‘I.. 
of the firm lips. He tells his informants, ‘‘ thine own nation 
and the chief priests,’’ and does not say that their surrender 
of.a would-be leader in a war of independence struck him as 
suspicious, But he brushes aside the cobwebs which he felt 
were being spun round him, and comes to the point, ‘* What 
hast thou done?’’ He is supremely indifferent to ideas and 
vagaries of enthusiasts. 


”” 


. a Jew is said with a curl 


This poor man before him may call 
himself anything he chooses, but 4/s only concern is with 
overt acts. Strange to ask the frisoner what he had done ! 
It had been well for Pilate if he had held fast by that ques- 
He 
kept asking it all through the case, he never succeeded in 
getting an answer ; he was convinced that Jesus had done noth- 
ing worthy of death, and yet fear, and a wish to curry favor 
with the rulers, drove him to stain the judge’s robe with in- 


tion, and based his judgment resolutely on its answer. 


nocent blood, from which he vainly sought to cleanse his 
hands. 

Our Lord’s double answer claims a kingdom, but first shows 
what it is not, and then what it is. It is ‘* not of this world,’’ 
though it is 7 this world, being established and developed 
here, but having nothing in common with earthly dominions, 
Pilate 
could convince himself that this ‘*‘ kingdom ’’ bore no menace 
to Rome, from the fact that no resistance had been offered to 
Christ’s capture. 


nor being advanced by their weapons or methods. 


But the principle involved in these great 
It for- 


to assimilate his kingdom to the 


words goes far beyond their immediate application. 
bids Christ's 


world, or to use its powers as the means for the kingdom's 


** servants ’’ 
advancement. ‘The history of the Church has sadly proved 
how hard it is for Christian men to learn the lesson, and how 
fatal to the energy and purity of the Church the forgetfulness 
of it has been. The temptation to such assimilation besets all 
organized Christianity, and is as strong to-day as when Con- 
stantine gave the Church the paralyzing gift of ‘* establish- 
ing *’ it as a kingdom * of this world.”’ 

Pilate did pick out of this saying an increased certainty that 
” and half- 


amused contempt for a dreamer, and half-pitying wonder at 


he had nothing to fear from this strange ‘ king ; 


such lofty claims from such a helpless enthusiast, prompted 
his question, ** Art thou.a king then?’’ One can fancy the 
scornful emphasis on that ‘*thou,’’ and can understand how 
grotesquely absurd the notion of his prisoner’s being a king 
must have seemed. 

Having made clear part of the sense in which the avowal was 
Thus before 
the high-priest, he declared himself to be the Son of God, and 


to be taken, our Lord answered plainly ** Yes.’’ 


before Pilate he claimed to be king, at each tribunal putting 
forward the claim which each was competent to examine, — 
and, alas! at each meeting similar levity and refusal to in- 


quire seriously into the validity of the claim, The solemn 
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revelation to Pilate of the true nature of his kingdom and of 
himself the King fell on careless ears. A deeper mystery 
than Pilate dreamed of lay beneath the double designation of 
his origin ; for he not only had been * born ”’ like other men, 
but had ‘* come into the world,’’ having come forth from the 
Father, and having been before he was born, It was scarcely 
possible that Pilate should apprehend the meamfiing of that 
duplication, but some vague impression of a mysterious per- 
sonality might reach him, and Jesus would not have fully ex- 
pressed his own consciousness if he had simply said, ‘‘ 1 was 
born.’’ Let us see that we keep firm hold of all which that 
utterance implies and declares. 

The end of the Incarnation is to ‘‘ bear witness to the 
truth,’”’ That witness is the one weapon by which Christ’s 
kingdom is established. That witness is not given by words 
only, precious as these are, but by deeds which are more than 
words. ‘These witnessing deeds are not complete till Calvary 
and the empty grave and Olivet have witnessed at once to the 
perfect incarnation of divine love, to the perfect sacrifice for 
the world’s sin, to the victor over death, and to the opening 
of heaven to all believers, Jesus is ‘‘ the faithful and true 
witness,’’? as John calls him, not without reminiscences of 
this passage, just because he is ‘‘ the first-begotten of the 
dead,’’. ‘As here he told Pilate that he was a king because a 
witness, so John, in the passage referred to, bases his being 
‘* prince of the kings of the earth ’’ on the same fact. 

How little’ Pilate knew that he was standing at the very 
crisis of his fate! A yielding to the impression that was 
slightly touching his heart and conscience, and he, too, might 
have ‘‘heard ’’ Christ’s voice. But he was not ‘of the 
truth,’’ theugh he might have been if he had willed, and so 
the words were wind to him, and he brushed aside all the 
mist, as he thought it, with the light question, which summed 
up a Roman man of the world’s indifference to ideas, and 
belief. in solid facts like legions and swords, ‘* What is 
truth ?’’ may be the cry of a seeking soul, or the sneer of a 
confirmed skeptic, or the shrug of indifference of the ‘‘ prac- 
tical man.”’ 

It was the last in Pilate’s case, as is shown by his not wait- 
ing for an answer, but ending the conversation with it as a 
last shot. It meant, too, that he felt quite easy that this man, 
with his high-strained, unpractical talk about a kingdom rest- 
ing on such a filmy nothing, was absolutely harmless. There- 
fore the only just thing for him to have done was to have gone 
out to the impatient crowd and said so, and flatly refused to 
do the dirty work of the priests for them by killing an innocent 
man, But he was too cowardly for that, and, no doubt, 
thought that the murder of one poor Jew was a small price to 
pay for popularity with his troublesome subjects. Still, like 
all weak men, he was not easy in his conscience, and made a 
futile attempt to get the right thing done, and yet not to suffer 
for doing it. The rejection of Barabbas is touched very 
lightly by John, and must be left unnoticed here. The great 
contribution to our knowledge which John makes is this pri- 
vate interview between ,the King who reigns by the truth, and 
the representative of earthly rule, based on arms and worldly 
forces. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
applicaticn, to any ene who desires te introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 18 : 28 to 19: 16a, 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

f the student will compare the Gospel narratives of the trial 
before Pilate, it will be apparent that the accounts of Luke and 
of John give to us most clearly and fully the sequence of 
events. John’s narrative emphasizes the impression made by 
Jesus upon Pilate, and the latter’s unwillingness to condemn 
him, as well as the unshakable determination of the Jewish 
leaders to have his life. The dramatic element is strongly 
manifest in the Fourth Gospel, not only in the vividness with 
which the various scenes stand out before us, and in the por- 
traitures of the participants, but in the advances noted in 
Pilate’s certainty of his innocence, in the ferocity of the multi- 
tude, in his humiliation and suffering. As before, the im- 
pression left upon the mind of the reader is that, despite the 
treatment he received, Jesus was the self-contained, dignified 
Master. It has been noted by Westcott that the narrative 
alternates between the outside and inside of the palace (Pre- 
torium), describing a series of scenes (1) outside (vs. 28-32) : 
The Jews demand the execution of the sanhedrin’s sentence. 
(2.) Juside (vs. 33-37): Pilate examines Jesus, who explains 
his kingdom. (3.) Ozétside (vs. 38-40): Pilate declares his 
innocence, and offers to release him on account of the feast. 
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(4.) Juside (vs. 1-3): Jesus is scourged and mocked. (5.) 
Outside (vs. 4-7): Pilate again acquits Jesus of wrong, but 
vainly appeals to the humanity of the Jews. (6.) Jnside (vs. 
8-12): Pilate is forced to condemn Jesus by political threats, 
(7-) Outside (vs. 13-16): The formal sentence. 

Note in detail (1) the repeated declarations of the innocence 
of Jesus by Pilate. (2.) The varied tactics of the bloodthirsty 
priests. (3.) The passover (v. 28), according to some, was 
not yet over; according to others, had not begun... (4.) In 
verse 33 the order of the Greek is interesting: ‘* 7Zou art the 
king of the Jews?’’ (5.) In reply to Pilate (v. 36), Jesus does 
more than defend himself; he asserts a positive truth, (6.) 
To be ‘‘ Cesar’s friend’’ (v. 12) was a coveted honor, per- 
haps one at which Pilate was aiming. (7.) In their rage (v. 
15) the priests forswear themselves. oe, 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated. for the benefit Of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two-good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 


are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


On the bearing of John 18 : 28 and 19: 14 upon the question 
of the date of the trial and crucifixion, about which the Synop- 
tists and John seem to differ, see Gilbert, ‘* Student’s Life ’’ 
(335-339), Milligan (388, 389), or Edersheim (II, 566-568), for 
several fair solutions, The explanation of the rapid change in 
public feeling towards Jesus is given with clearness by Andrews 
(537, 538). The scourging is treated by most commentators as 
a compromise, as John and Luke seem to suggest ; by some 
(Andrews, 540) as an indication that Pilate had yielded to the 
popular clamor, and ordered the crucifixion, preceded (ac- 
cording to Josephus) usually by a scourging, but that his com- 
passion was awakened anew, so that he made a final attempt 
to release his prisoner. The usual commentaries are quite 
satisfactory and full in regard to details. Some readers may 
be interested in looking up the legends which circulated in 
the early centuries concerning these scenes. They will be 
found in the so-called ‘** Acts’? and ‘* Episttes ’’ of Pilate, or 
in the ‘*Gospel of Nicodemus’? (comp. note in Westcott, 
p- 283). On Pilate’s character see Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Studies ’’ 
(301-307). The chapter by Dods on the whole tria! is very 
helpful. 

III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussIon, 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. ‘lhe references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The Charges against Jesus, (1.) Comparing Luke 23 : 2 
with this whole passage, how would we sum up the accusa- 
tions made by the priests against Jesus before’ Pilate ? (2.} 
Which of them were important in the eyes of the governor, 
and why ? 

2. Pilate’s Verdict. (%.) How many times did Pilate 
pronounce Jesus guiltless ? Did he seem actuated in this by 
a sense of justice and regard for right, or by a petty spite 
against the Jews? [Geikie: {| 3. McLaren: 1, § 4.) 

3. ‘*Who before Pontius Pilate Witnessed the Good Con- 
fession”’ (1 Tim. 6:13). (4.) To what utterance of Jesus 
did Paul refer ? .Compare the confession recorded here with 
that uttered before the high-priest (Matt. 26 : 64). 

4. ‘“‘Amila Jew?" (5.) Did Pilate mean to express a 
scorn of the Jewish people, or an unwillingness to mani- 
fest an interest in their questions? [Geikie: § 4. Critical 
Notes: v. 35. 2, 7 3.] (6.) -If Pilate loathed the 
Jewish race, why did he hesitate to obey his convictions re- 
specting Jesus ? 

5. “Behold the Man.’’ (7.) Does Pilate utter these words 
with pity or with contempt? Contrast the hoped-for effect 
with the (8.) What is John’s portrait of the 
prisoner ? . 

6. ** What is’ Truth?’ (9.) Is this ‘remark cynical (Al- 
ford), or disconsolate (Olshausen), or earnest (Chrysostom), or 
sportive ? [Critical Notes: v. 38. McLaren: 2, { 8. Wright: 
last {.] 

7. The Character of Pilate. (10.) What is the portrait of 
the Roman governor drawn by John? [Lesson Surreundings : 
Persons. 1, J 2; 2, last J.] 

IV. 


McLaren : 


actual one. 


McLaren : 
Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the ‘eader.] 

** This calm, majestic prisoner, bound in the midst of a 
frantic and bloodthirsty mob, yet superior to it because he 
was living in God ’’ (Dods). 

Pilate has rightly been held responsible for his vacillation 
and his decision to betray Jesus. But every man is similarly 
responsible for his own decision regarding the’claims of Christ. 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Missing the Opportunity of a Lifetime 


VERY man has many an opportunity which, rightly used, 
will -redound to his advantage. 
tunity never returns. 


Missed, this oppor- 
The men of Nineveh had a grand 
opportunity when Jonah came to their city, They made a 
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right use of it, and were blessed: 
her opportunity, and seized it with avidity, The shepherds on 
Bethlehem’s plain made good use of the opportunity which 
came to them, and the wise men of the’ East acted in like 
manner. 
neglected their opportunity, and Herod rejected his. The 
Bible is full of similar instances, in which some acted wisely 


began. 
his presence One who way the way. 
ing that pertained to man’s duty, or the nature of God, which 
he could not have learned from the prisener whom they brought 
to him. 





portunity as came to him, 


dance, 
various kinds. 


their eareless fingers. 


school there are some sad histories. 
hopes, and then came to naught. 
they failed to make use of such chances as lay right in their 
pathway. 


May 13, 1899 


The Queen of Sheba had 


At the birth of Jesus the chief priests apd scribes 


and others foolishly. 


Such an instance we have in the lesson for to-day. Pilate 


had, that day, when Jesus appeared before him in person, the 
great opportunity of his lifetime. 
the truth, here stood before him the One who was the truth 
itself. 
than from the lips of all philosophers and sages since the world 


If he truly wanted to know 
He could have heard more of the truth from his lips 
Had he wanted to learn of the way of life, he had in 


Indeed, there was noth- 


We, to-day, would give worlds to have such an op- 
If it were known that Jesus of 


Nazareth were tg be in any church on a given day, not even 
St. Peter’s in Rome would be able to hold those who would 
want to be there to ask him questions. 


And how did Pilate use this opportunity? He simply frit- 


tered it away in trifles, and at last threw it from him because 
of his selfishness and desire for self-advancement. 


He bar- 


tered his eternal interest for his temporal interest, and, as a 
matter of fact, lost both. 


But to this day opportunities come to men in great abun- 
On their right use of these depend their interests of 
Life is full of men who are failures simply 


because they have allowed golden opportunities to slip through 


I suspect that, if only our visicn were 


clear enough, we should see that in all departments of life the 
difference between success and failure lies just here,—that 
some make right use of, while others abuse, their opportunities. 
The latter then proceed to find fault with the order of things, 
when the fault lies with themselves, 


Certainly this is true in spiritual matters. In every Sunday- 
Some started with high 


Why? Simply because 


Either they did this because of pure carelessness, 


or it may be they thought that they would have plenty more 
such opportunities in the future. 
result is one more utter failure. 

tical lesson for us to-day is this, ** What use am I making of 
the opportunities to gain eterna] life, which God is giving 
me ?”’ 
God is such an opportunity, and each day brings with it an 
open door, that, entered, will lead to eternal happiness. But 


These never came, and the 
It seems to me that the prac- 


These are not few. Each lesson from the Word of 


with each passing day these doors are fewer and feyer, and we 
know not when the last will have opened and closed, and we 
shall be like the five foolish virgins, who came to the feast too 
Jate, and found the door shut. Remember, God opens these 
doors, and-God closes them. When once he has closed, no 
Do we criticise Pilate because he misused 
his great opportunity ? Be watchful, then, lest in doing this 


you condemn yourself, since it may be that you are merely 


man can open. 


following in his footsteps. 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAT were some of the events of the night, after Jesus 
W was taken from the garden to.the high-priest’s palace ? 
Which of the high-priests had already shown that he was in 
favor of Jesus’ being put to death? By the dawn of day the 
sanhedrin had their called meeting, for the chief priests, 
elders, and scribes held a consultation. That was the chief 
They had come hastily together in the 
night, but had a more formal meeting about daybreak, when 
they all sat in a circle, and the prisoner before them. They 
all agreed that Jesus was worthy of death, but they had no 
power to sentence or execute him, for that would be against 
the Roman law, which governed all Judea, and they could do 
nothing without an order from the Roman governor, Pontius 
Pilate. 

The Hall of Judgment.—This was in the palace of Pilate, 
His usual home was in Cesarea,"but he came with his sol- 
diers to Jerusalem, to keep order and quiet during the time 
of passover, or of any great festival when the city was 


court of the Jews. 


crowded with strangers. To this palace Jesus was led, to be 


tried before Pilate. The priests and elders did not enter, lest 
they should be defiled by going into the house of a Gentile at 
passover time, though they had no fear of defiling their souls 
Pilate rose from his chair of 
state within the judgment hall, and went out beyond the 


with sins of malice and murder. 
carved columns to the open court paved with beautiful 
stones, where he stood to talk to the priests and elders. 
‘*What do you charge against this man?’’ he said. They 
had hoped that Pilate would at once consent to do as they 
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But they answered that,”if he 
were not an evil-doer, they would not havé brought him there. 
Pilate told them to take him and judge him by their law. 
Then they were obliged to show that nothing less than his 
death would satisfy them. Luke tells of three charges they 
made against Christ. He perverted the nation, they said, re- 
fused to pay tribute to Cesar, and claimed to be a king. How 
easily all that might have been disproved ! Was he not always 
faithful to observe the law and fulfil every Jewish obligation ? 
What did he say when he was asked about paying tribute to 
Cesar, and asked for a sight of a Roman penny? How did he 
talk.about the kingdom of heaven? Did he ever claim the 
honor due to a king ? 

Pilate Questioning Jesus.—Pilate came again into the hall 
to examine his prisoner. What did he ask about his claiming 
to bea king? When Jesus said he came into the world to 
bear witness unto the truth, what question did Pilate ask? Did 
he really care enough about knowing the truth to listen to a 
divine Teacher, who is himself the way, the truth, and the 
life ? 

Pilate and the Jews.—Pilate went out again to the waiting 
Jews, and said to them the words of our Golden Text to-day. 
They had brought three «charges against Jesus, and in ‘the 
course of the tria] Pilate said to the Jews three times, ‘*Why, 
what evil hath he done?’’ Pilate knew it was for envy the 
Jews delivered Jesus. He cared little for Jesus himself, and 
hated the Jews, who heartily hated the Roman governor ; 
but, as they hated Jesus yet more, they were willing to con- 
fer with Pilate, if he would put Jesus to death, They told of 
Jesus teaching in Galilee. When Pilate heard of that, he 
hoped he might put the responsibility of a sentence upon 
Herod, who ruled in Galilee. 

Herod in Jerusalem.—lit pleased Pilate well to know that 
even then Herod was in Jerusalem, in his palace, where he 
could judge Jesus at once. 
his pleasure. 


said, without any legal trial. 


There was another reason for 
Pilate and Herod had been enemies, but it 
would be showing honor to Herod to defer to him in so im- 
portant a case. Pilate sent the prisoner to Herod, who had 
long wanted to see Jesus, and hoped he might perform some 
miracle before him. He would like to have been enter- 
tained, and his curiosity gratified, just as he used to hear 
John the Baptist gladly before he ordered him to be beheaded. 
King Herod asked Jesus many questions, but the prisoner 
answered nothing. Then Herod took part with his soldiers 
in mocking Jesus, and they dressed him in a kingly robe, and 
sent him back to Pilate. And so king and governor became 
friends again that very day. 

Pilate’s Plan Proposed.—The governor again told the 
people that he found no fault in Jesus, and that Herod had 
found none. He offered to chastise Jesus, and let him go 
free. But they loudly answered, ‘‘ Let him be crucified !”’ 
Then Pilate spoke of the custom of releasing a prisoner at the 
passover time, and asked, ‘‘ Will ye therefore that I release 
unto you the King of the Jews?’’ There was then in prison 
a man named Barabbas, a highway robber and murderer, 
and, when Pilate asked if he should release Jesus, they all 
cried, ‘‘ Not this man, but Weak, wicked 
Pilate! He feared to offend the high-priests and officers, 
and lacked the courage to do what he knew would be just. 
His wife warned and begged him to have nothing to do with 
that righteous man, 


Barabbas.’’ 


In the tumult and outcries, ‘* Crucify 
him, crucify him!’’ Pilate washed his hands in sight of all 
the people, in the same breath claiming his own innocence 
and calling Jesus a righteous man, while he delivers him to 
the wrath of his enemies. 
of such sin ? 


Louisville, Ky. 


Could water wash away the stain 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


ITH our Golden Text let us learn, ‘* Jesus Christ the 

same yesterday, and to-day, and forever ’’( Heb. 13 : 8). 

Ever since our lesson for Pentecost we have taught, with each 

succeeding lesson, of the death and resurrection of Christ. 

While we are gradually filling in our outline of these closing 

scenes in the life of Christ, we must, even as our lessons ad- 
vance, still teach only in outline. 

The children’s intuitive sense of justice helps us in the ex- 
planation of a lesson on the trial before Pilate, which would 
otherwise be impossible to handle. 

The children easily understand a simple explanation like 
this: The high-priest and his followers wanted to put Jesus to 
death on the cross. They had no right to condemn any pris- 


oner to death. Jesus was their innocent prisoner. Pilate 
had the right, but did not want to use it. 

We describe the scene in*the judgment hall, where Pilate 
is alone, face to face, with Jesus: This stranger shows such 
heavenly patience, wears such a look of gentleness and un- 
mistakable goodness, that Pilate is afraid to say the Sword 
which shall hurt him. 


asked Pilate. 


** What bring ye against this man ?”’ 
** He calls himself a king,’’ say the enemies of 
Jesus. 


To Pilate’s question, ‘* Art thou a king, then?’’ and to the 
reply of Jesus, ** My kingdom is not of this world,’”? we add: 
Pilate was interested in his own little strip of country, and 
cared nothing about a world above the stars. Why, he asks 
himself, shall he trouble himself about Jesus ? 

Pilate, troubled and afraid, is thinking to himself in this 
way : Suppose this Jesus, who surely is innocent and good, 
has the right on his side, and was sent here by a true God [of 
whom Pilate had never been told],—what then? Suppose 
this high-priest and his friends make trouble for me,—what 
then ? 

Pilate must decide quickly between right and wrong. He 
How 
well even our youngest children understand this? Now 
quote : 


is a coward, and will ‘‘ take sides ’’ with the strongest. 


**Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil side.” 


‘* To the cross !’’ shout: the people. 
gave out, 


Pilate’s scant courage 
After describing Pilate’s act of hand-washing to 
show that he wouid refuse to ‘‘take the blame ’’ (responsi- 
bility), teach that even now Jesus could save himself from the 
cruel death on the cross. Teach: ‘* He gave himself for us.’’ 
** He died that we might live.’’ Jesus said to Pilate, ‘‘ For 
this cause [that ye might live] came I ihto the world.’’ 

Now ask the children to recite in concert that part of the 
Apostles’ Creed which begins, ‘‘ Suffered urder Pontius 
Pilate,’’ continuing the recitation to ‘‘sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty.’’ 

‘If my kingdom were of this world, if my home were 
here,’’ said Jesus to Pilate, ‘‘ then would my servants fight, 
and deliver me.’’ 

We recall the time when Jesus said to his disciples (Les- 
son 4): ‘* In my Father’s house are many mansions. I go to 
prepare a place for you.’’ Leaving the lesson story at this 
point, showing that the time had come of which Jesus spoke 


when he said, ‘‘ I go to prepare a place for you,”’ 


we proceed 
to give a decisive warning against the danger of wavering 
when called to take a stand for right or wrong. We need no 
other illustrative story than this of Pilate’s wavering. 

After our warning, we proceed to make our application 
positive by using the material furnished by our lesson. 

Had Pilate taken a stand for the right, refusing to allow a 
hurt to this innocent one, and, scorning danger to himself, 
faced the furious people, we might have a Bible story of 
Pilate, showing him to be as brave as those Old Testament 
heroes who put armies to flight, ‘* quenched the violence of 
As it is 
Our Lord asks us, when our moment comes for taking a 





fire,’’ ‘*stopped the mouths of lions.’’ 


stand for right or wrong, to show even a higher courage than 
that of facing an angry people or putting an army to flight. 
This higher courage is to willingly seem to have no courage at 
all, to wait in patient silence, refusing to act, refusing, for the 
cause of right, to save ourselves from hurt. In fighting against 


wrong we may become heroes. Refusing to save ourselves 


from hurt for the sake of right, we become Christlike, 
Northampton, Mass, 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor’s Note.—How shall weteach the average Sunday-school 
scholar the outline facts of Bible history, biography, and make- 
up, of which he has often proved himself to be in ignorance? It 
is as a contribution toward the solution of this problem that this 
series of weekly question exercises is offered, which began with 
the first lesson of the second quarter. 

The questions are not intended to be a “‘ prepared "’ exercise 
except by the superintendent. To the scholars let them come, if 
possible, as a surprise. The superintendent needs to study the 
questions till he is familiar with their form and order, and sees 
the reason for both. If he changes either, he should know why. 
The questions will sometimes be long, in order to give informa- 
tion or to avoid misinterpretation. he answey will never be 
long, unless a recitation is called for. The ideal is, no ambiguity 
in the question, that there may be no confusion or delay in the 
answer. The exercises will be planned to occupy only from two 
to five minutes. The questions should be asked quite rapidly, 
and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for answers in con- 
cert. 

The plan is to ask few or no questions that some in the school 
will not be able to answer, and to ask only a few advance ques- 
tions every Sunday ; then to cause the many to repeat the infor- 
mation given them by the few, till all are possessed of it, and 
made by repeated review to hold all in permanent possession. 
Ordinarily, only a question or two will be given to the lesson of 
the day, or to the other lessons of the International course, but 
enough to unify the whole work of the school. 

It may be added that parts of this question course might also 
be used with good effect at the teachers’-meeting, for this kind of 
drill is no less valuable to the teacher than to the pupil. 


HAT book is named The Book ? 
great divisions ? 


What are its two 
2. What does the word ‘‘Testament’’ mean? (A _ will.) 
Whose ‘* will ’’ do these Testaments contain ? (Jesus Christ’s.) 
How much does the author of this will own? (John 1 : 3.) 
What does Paul say he has given to all who will do his will? 
(1 Cor. 3: 21,22.) (Have some ong previously assigned stand 
up and read or recite clearly this reference. ) 
3- How many books in the Old Testament ? 
the New Testament? 
4. How many New Testament books with only one chapter 
in them? (Four.) Which one did Paul write? 
5. What three one-chapter books stand side by side? Who 


How many in 
How many, then, in the whole Bible ? 


2933 
wrote the first two of them? What one did Judas write? 
What Judas? (Judas, not Iscariot.) 

6. liow 
Name them. 


many historical books in the New Testament ? 
Its author ? 
How many 
What does ‘* Epistle ’’ mean ? 
9. Who wrete the rest of the Epistles? How many Pauline 


Epistles are there ? (One seven, two sevens, three sevens.) 


Name the book. 
Epistles are there ? 
Name the authors. 


7. How many prophetical ? 
8. How many General 
authors ? 


How many sevens in the General Epistles ? (One.) How many 
in the Pauline Epistles ? (Two.) 
tolary books ? (Three.) 

10. How many historical books in the New Testament ? 
How many Epistles ? Total ? 
How many chap- 


How many in all the epis- 


How many prophetic ? 

11, How many chapters in Revelation ? 
ters in the Book of John ? 

12. How many Epistles with only one chapter in each ? 
(Four. ) 

13. What is the largest number of chapters in any Epistle ? 
(Sixteen. ) 

14. What two Epistles, side by side, have each sixteen 
chapters ? (Rom, and 1 Cor.) What two Epistles have each 
thirteen chapters ? (2 Cor. and Heb.) 

15. All the General Epistles are short or long. Which is 
it? The four longest Epistles are all General or all Pauline. 
Which is it? Name them (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Heb.) 

16. Title of last Sunday’s lesson ? 
what. garden ? 


Who betrayed him? In 
Who used a sword to defend Jesus? Who 
Golden Text ? 

17. Title of lesson of to-day? 


reproved him ? 
Golden Text ? 
Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


PILATE’S VERDICT: 


| FIND NO Faxez #3 JESUS 


PLACE FOR 

The words ‘* place for '’ should be written in as reached. 

If you were interested in the salvation of two persons, a 
young man and an old man, which would you have the most 
Why? All his life long the 
old man has been filling his heart with other things, and now, 
even though he may believe the truth about Jesus, it is very, 


hope of seeing brought to Christ ? 


very hard to find a place for the Lord there. 

Now the Jews bring Jesus from Caiaphas:to Pilate, and ask 
to have him tried by Roman law, and condemned to death. 
So Pilate, after trying to avoid the issue, takes Jesus in and 
examines him. Then he comes out and gives his verdict. 
What is Pilate’s verdict ? 

Was that true ? 
he give him a chance to speak about himself? 


(Point to board. ) 

Did 
Then why did 
not Pilate believe in Jesus, if he found no fault or crime in 
him?) Why did he not join the kingdom of the truth, as Mary 
did, and John, and Peter, and Nicodemus? Alas! Pilate 


The truth,—what was 


Did Pilate believe Jesus innocent ? 


found no place for Jesus in his heart. 
that ? 
wonderful words made no impression. 

What is your verdict about Jesus ? 
in him ? 


His whole life had been spent in other things, so those 


Do you find any fault 
Is he not all the Saviour you need? Is it because 
you will not make a place for him in your heart ?- Which will 
be easier,—to make a place for him when your heart is filled 
with worldly things, and you say, ‘‘ What is truth?’ or to 
open your heart and take him now ? 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


** LT see the crowd in Pilate’s hall."’ Psalm 
** How condescending and how kind."’ 
** Hail, thou once despised Jesus Psalm 82 
**O sacred Head, now wounded,’ 
**Go to dark Gethsemane."’ 


Psalm 129-136 
My Jesus, as thou wilt 
* Tell me the story of Jesus.’ 


** What will you do with the King called 


Psalm 109 : 26-31. 


Jesus?" Psalm 142°: 1-7. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


ge What was the result of the trial before Annas ? 
What was done at the trial before Caiaphas ? 
did Peter fall? What led him to repentance ? 

2. WHAT ACCUSATION? (vs, 28-32).—Why were the Jews 
compelled to carry Christ before the Romans ? : 
Where was it? Who was the Roman 
governor? What was his character? About how early must 
it have been? How might the Jews better have exercised 


How 


What was the 
hall of judgment ? 
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their consciences than in avoiding this ceremonial defilement ? 
** Pilate went out*’—whither? Why did the Jews answer 
Why were not the Jews satisfied with 


judging Christ ‘‘ according to their own law ’’? 


Pilate so evasively ? 
How did 
Christ foretell the manner of his death? (John 12: 32, 33; 
Matt. 20: 19.) Then what accusation did the Jews bring 
against Christ? (Luke 23 : 2.) 
for these falsehoods ? 

3. ArT THOU THE KING? (vs. 33-36.) —Where were the 
Jews during this scene in the palace ? Why did Pilate begin 
What is the point of 
Christ’s counter question? With what feeling did Pilate ask, 
‘*AmIaJew?’’ How is Christ’s answer both a defense, 
and an explanation of the cause of his arrest ? 
supported by the facts ? 
secular one ? 

4. WHAT Is TRUTH ? (vs. 37, 38.) —How is Christ’s king- 
dom a kingdom of truth? What is it to be ‘* of the truth’’ ? 
How does verse 37 set forth the manner of the kingdom’s in- 
crease? In what spirit did Pilate ask, ‘* What is truth?’’ 
What answer does Christ’s teaching give to that question ? 
(John 14:6.) After giving this verdict, what was the only 
right thing for Pilate todo? . Why did he not do it ? 
did he try to shift the responsibility ? (Luke 23 : 6-15.) 
what success ? 

5. CHRIST, OR BARABBAS? (vs. 39, 40.)—After Christ was 
sent back, what suggested to Pilate another possible way out 
of his dilemma? (Mark 15: 6-9.) Who determined the re- 
ply of the people? (Mark 15: 11.) Besides robbery, of what 
was Barabbas guilty? (Luke 23: 19.) What 
times, would be a choice similar to this ? 


What basis of truth was there 


his’ examination with this question ? 


was it 
How far only is Christ’s kingdom a 


How 


How 
With 


in. our modern 
What warning did 
Pilate receive concerning Christ ? (Matt. 27: 19.) How did 
he try to clear himself from the guilt of the unjust decision ? 
(Matt. 27: 24, 25.) By what cruel 
treatment of Jesus did Pilate next try to satisfy the Jews? 
(John 19: 1-3; Mark 15: 16-19.) With what result? (John 
19: 4-11.) What finally impelled Pilate to condemn Christ ? 
(John 19 : 12-16.) 


Why was this useless ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. Before what Roman was Christ tried ? 2. Who brought 
3. What did Pilate say of Christ's 
innocence ? (Golden Text.) 4. Whom did the Jews choose 
How can we best make known 
our choice of Christ in preference to all the world ? 


charges against him ? 
in preference to Christ? 5. 


Boston, Mass, 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 
1, Why was Jesus taken to Pilate to be judged ?. 2. What 
did Jesus say of his kingdom in answering Pilate? 3. Hav- 
ing found no fault in Jesus, what should Pilate have done? 
4. How may choice against Jesus be made to-day ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


$6 HEY THEMSELVES ENTERED NOT INTO THE PALACE, 

THAT THEY MIGHT NOT BE DrEFILED.’’—When the 
Muhammadans were carrying, out the massacre of 1860 at 
Damascus, they paused in the slaughter of their unoffending 
neighbors to perform their elaborate praying ritual. They 
were most punctilious as to the right angle at which they 
should prostrate themselves, and most precise with regard to 
their ablutions, not that they might remove the foul stains of 
innocent blood with which they were reeking, but that they 
might fulfil to the letter every part of the elaborate ceremonial 
of external formality. When water for washing was not at 
hand, the weary murderers went through the prescribed form 
of pretending to wash their hands with the dust where their 
victims were strewn around. 

At the trial of our blessed Lord, the Jewish priests and 
rulers, blinded with rage, and with murder in their hearts, 
were afraid of being defiled by the hall of a heathen judge, in 
which there might be a morsel of leaven that would render 
them ceremonially unclean ! 

**It is Nor LAWFUL FOR Us TO PUT ANY MAN To Deatu.”’ 
—This whole scene reminds one of a Turkish court in Syria. 
Just as in the days of Christ the power of life and death was 
reserved to the Roman governor, so capital punishment can 
only be inflicted now by the authority of the Pasha. The law, 
jus gladti, remains the same, the judges are almost the same, 
neither naturally nor wantonly cruel, but both capable of being 
induced to wrong. The Roman then, as the Turk now, sacri- 
ficed to the influential mob the innocent man in whom he 
**found no fault at all.’’ 

** Jesus ANSWERED, THOU Sayest THAT I Am A KING.”"— 
In our cold, logical English tongue this answer seems evasive, 
In the Orient, 
The simpler forms in 
11, Mark 15 : 2, and Luke 23 : 
cord with the Arab usage of to-day. 


neither accepting nor rejecting the kingly title. 
the reply is a distinct affirmative. 


Matthew 27 : 3, are in exact ac- 


It is equivalent to ** thou 
saidst, and I am. It was also the recognized form of speech 
in the days of the apostles. 


rhis is illustrated by a story in 
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the Mishna told of Rabbi Yehuda, grandson of Gamaliel I], 
who was born in A.D. 135. When Rabbi Yehuda was very 
ill, a number of rabbis were praying that his life might be pro- 
longed. His maid-servant did not wish his life to be spared, 
and prayed accordingly. To stop the rabbis’ counteracting 
supplication for his preservation, she took up a bowl, and 
dashed it on the ground from the upper chamber. The noise 
created a momentary pause among the suppliants, and the 
rabbi died. Bar Capara was commissioned by them to ascer- 
tain his condition, and, finding that he was dead, returned 
with his garments rent. ‘Is the rabbi dead?’’ asked they. 
** You have said it,’’ was the reply. 

‘* WHAT Is TRUTH ? ’’—Pilate doubtless knew the laborious 
trifling of the Jews with regard to the word for truth, and his 
words on the surface are expressive» of invpatient indifference 
There is, however, a light play on*the words ** basileia ’’’ and 
‘*aletheia,’’ kingdom and truth. . 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: On Trial before the Romans 
Analysis 


I. OFFICIALLY ARRAIGNED (vs. 28-32). 
1, The Roman Tribunal : 

They lead Jesus therefore from Caiaphas into the palace (28). 
They... delivered him up to Pilate the governor (Matt. 27 : 2). 
The whole company... brought him before Pilate (Luke 23 : 1). 
2. The Ceremonial Scruple : 

They... entered not,.. . that they might not be defiled (28). 
Many went up... to purify themselves (John 11 : 55). 

Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised (Acts 11 : 3). 
3- The Official Inquiry : 

What accusation bring ye against this man ? (29.) 

The judges shall make diligent inquisition (Deut. 19: 


18). 
Desiring to know... 


wherefore they accused him (Acts 23 : 28). 
4- The Malicious Reply : 

If... notanevil-doer, we should not have delivered him up (30). 
This sect, .. . everywhere it is spoken against (Acts 28: 22). 
They speak against you as evil-doers (1 Pet. 2: 12). 

5. The Cowardly Offer : 
Take him yourselves and judge him (31). 
Take him yourselves; and crucify him (John tg : 6). 
Pilate . . . had determined to release him (Acts 3: 13). 
6. The Confessed Difficulty : 
It is not lawful for us to put any man to death (31) 
The Jews sought the more to kill him (John 5 : 18). 
We have a law, and by that law he ought to die (John 19: 7). 
7- The Fulfilled Prophecy : 

That the word of Jesus might be fulfilled (32). 

They shall... 
20 : 19). 
The Son of man is detivered up to be crucified (Matt. 26 


deliver him unto the Gentiles . . . to crucify (Matt. 


; 2). 
Il, PRIVATELY EXAMINED (vs. 33-38 4). 
1. Tue Personal Interview : 
Pilate... entered again into the palace, and called Jesus (33). 
Now Jesus stood before the governor ( Matt. 27: 11). 
Who before Pontius Pilate witnessed (1 Tim. 6: 13). 
2. The Crucial Question : 
Art thou the King of the Jews ? (33.) 
The governor asked 


27 : 1.) 
Pilate asked him, Art thou the King of the Jews? (Mark 15 : 


2.) 
3- The Great Reply : 
My kingdom is not of this world (36). 
Lo, the kingdom of God is within you (luke 17 : 21). 
I am from above :... I am not of this world (John 8 : 23). 
4- The Great Concession : 
Thou savest that lam a king (37). 
Jesus said unto him, Thou sayest (Matt. 27: 11). 
He answered him and said, ‘hou sayest (Luke 23 : 3). 
5. The Great Claim : 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice (37). 


Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ (John 1 


: 17). 
We are in him that is true (1 John 5: 20). 


Ill. THE FINAL REJECTION (vs. 38 4-40). 
1. Innocence Affirmed : 
[find no crime in him (38). 


I find no fault in this man (Luke 23 


4). 
I... found no fault:... 


no, nor yet Herod (Luke'23 : 14). 
2. Release Proposed : 

Will ye... that Il release... the King of the Jews ? (39.} 
Whom will ye that I release unto you? (Matt. 27 : 17.) 
I will therefore chastise him, and release him (Luke 23 : 16). 
3- Christ Rejected: 

Not this man, but Barabbas (40) 
They said, Barabbas (Matt. 27 : 21). 
Release unto us Barabbas (Luke 23 
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International Home Readings 
Mon.—John 18 : 28-40. 
TUES.—Luke 23 : 1-12. 
WED.—Meatt. 27 : 15-25. 
THURS.—John 109 : 1-16. 
FRI.—Acts 4 : 23-30. 
SaT.—Heb. 12:1-6. Example of suffering. 
SUN.—Heb. 5:1-9. Perfect by suffering. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internaticns’ Bible 
Reading Association.) 


Christ before Pilate. 

Mocked by Herod. 
Rejected of men. 

No fault. 

Powerful enemies. 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Second Quarter, 1899 
TOPIC FOR THE QuARTER : Christ Manifesting his Glory. 
GOLDEN ‘TEXT FOR THE QuARTER: This és a faithful say- 


ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.—t Yim. ft : 15. 





Lesson Calendar 


1. April2.—The Raisingof Lazarus..........-. John 11 : 32-45 
2. April 9.—The Anointing in Bethany. ...+...-.--: John 12: 1-11 
3. April 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility. .......-.- John 33: 1-17 


4. April 23.—Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the Life. . John 14: 1-14 
5. April 30.—The Comforter Promised... . . - . . - Johm 14: 15-27 


6. May 7.—The Vime and the Branches. ........-.- John 15: 1-11 
q. May"14.—Christ/Bewayabagd Arrested ........ John 18: 1-14 
8. May 21.—Christ She High Priest ........ John 38 : 15-27 
9. May 28.—Chris | Ag rer John 18 : 28-40 
zo. June 4.—Christ Crucified. . 2... 2.65. ee eee John 19: 17-30 
as. Jame ex.—-Chrtet Rlees wt ttt wt es John 20: 11-20 
a2. June 18.—The New Life im Christ... . 2... 1 ses Col. 3: 1-15 


13. June 25.—Review. 
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Work and Workers 


Report of the Lesson Committee 
Atlanta, 1899 


HE Fifth International Lesson Committee presents 
herewith its first report to its appointing body. 
This committee was chosen at the last triennial meeting 
of the International Sunday-school Association, in Bos- 
ton, June, 1896. Eight of its fifteen members were 
elected for the first time. Two had served one term, 
two had served two terms, one three terms, and two— 
Messrs. Jacobs and Randolph—are identified with the 
Committee's work from its beginning. We believe 
that since the apostolic age no man by his literary labor 
has directly and immediately affected the religious think- 
ing of so many millions of people for so long a period as 
these two brethren have done. 

While the spirit and purpose of the Committee con- 
tinue-the same, its Aersonne/ has much changed. Bishop 
Vincent, for four successive terms its chairman, is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Potts. Dr. Randolph, after a quarter of 
a century's faithful service as secretary, at his persistent 
request was released, and the present secretary was 
chosen. A majority of the members of the Gqmmittee 
are serving their first term. 

No member of the present Committee has died, but 
four who served on former committees have been called 
home since the last International Convention. Mr. 
A. G. Tyng of Peoria, Illinois, died in July, 1897. He 
served on the first Committee. The Rev. Dr. John Hall 
of New York died in September last at his early home 
in Ireland. He was a member of the first Committee, 
and continued in service till the fifth one was appointed. 
His presence was a benediction, and, at whatever sacri- 
fice, for twenty-four years he attended every meeting 
when it was in his power to do so. The Word of God 
was precious to him, and he searched it diligently to 
know God and the Son of God. His soul was illumined 
by the Holy Spirit. He loved people. He looked on 
the millions in Protestant Sunday-schools of the world 
as individuals for whom he held a sacred responsibility 
in guiding their study of the Word, and he discharged 
his duty with the fidelity of a noble Irish gentleman 
true to his divine Master and to the souls entrusted to 
his care. 

The Rev. Dr. Moses D. Hoge of Richmond, Virginia, 
died in January of this year. He was a member of the 

Whenever he attended 
our meetings, he brought to them a unique contribution, 
By pertinent illustration, by sudden flashlight of exege- 
sis, by passing revelation of his inner life of devotion to 
God and to men, by an abounding vitality, he showed 
to us why he was known as the bishop of Richmond, and 
the best-belovtd pastor in Virginia. 
died young. 


third and fourth committees. 


Past fourscore, he 


The Rev. Dr. H. Lewis Baugher of Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, died in February of this year. He was a mem- 
ber of the second, third, and fourth committees. Of 
keen mind, incisive speech, loyal to the Lutheran 
Church and to the whole church of Christ, he was a 
valued comrade in our united ‘service. 

The work of these brethren would not be so briefly 
named had not arrangements been made in the pro- 
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gram for more extended recognition of it during the 
Convention. 

Your Committee has held three meetings previous to 
this one at Atlanta. 
March, 1897. 


The first one was in Philadelphia, 
Mindful of the experience and traditions 
of former years, the Committee still held itself free to 
consider new methods, and watchful to observe the new 
demands of changing times in Sunday-school teaching. 
Invitations had been extensively given and published to 
persons interested in the work to be present and to 
offer counsel and suggestion. A number of lesson- 
writers and teachers of both sexes responded in person 
to this invitation, and presented their views to the Com- 
mittee in a conference continuing for several hours. 
Many letters were received from biblical scholars. A 
large variety of plans was presented for consideration, 
and valuable counsels from persons known and un- 
known. 

Your Committee found its attention so much occupied 
with the plans before it, that it did not venture at that 
meeting to prepare a course of lessons, though several 
members had worked our such courses, carefully pre- 
pared in detail. The session was spent in considering 
general outlines and discussing the suggestions which 
had been made. It was proposed to make a course of 
study covering six years, two and a half years to be de- 
voted to the Old Testament, and three and a half to the 
New Testament ; to give chief prominence to biography, 
and to devote a year and a half to the continuous study 
of the life of Christ by the use of a harmony of the four 
Gospels. 

Several schemes were before the Committee. Some 
of them reflected variant views of the history of the 
Bible, of its structure and the methods of its production 
andinspiration. Others were the fruit of new interest in 
the study of the child and of the mental and spiritual 
cultivation of growing minds. Those most pressed were 
based on a demand for graded selections of texts, one 
grade to supplement for mature minds outlines such as 
had been chosen in previous courses, and another in- 
troductory, for young children. The latter was most 
emphatically urged, and it seemed to the Committee 
feasible. The previous committee, with the co-opera- 
tion of several successful leaders of primary depart- 
ments, had, after much correspondence and labor, put 
forth an optional outline of primary lessons for one year. 
This had met with little favor. But it was urged by 
some primary teachers that the reason for its failure lay 
in the fact that it was optional. The new committee 
was requested to present some plan, and make it im- 
perative. 

A sub-committee was appointed, its four members 
living in different sections of the country, and was in- 
structed to find out the views and secure plans from pri- 
mary teachers of ability, each in his own section. 
Communications were also received from Great Britain, 
where many had expressed their conviction of the neces- 
sity of a primary course. This sub-committee secured a 
number of lesson outlines, some for one, others for two 
or more years. They represented a variety of methods, 
each having earnest advocates. These outlines illustrated 
widely different methods of teaching, —from those of the 
kindergarten, illustrating the presence and power of God 
in nature, and hardly requiring any selections from the 
Bible, to profound theological catechisms based on proof 
texts. Some writers were confident that Bible study 
should begin with Old Testament stories, on the ground 
that the divine method of developing the mind of the 
child is the same as that of developing the human race. 
Others insisted that the life and teachings of Christ 
should first be presented to the child as the perfect 
revelation of God, and that these should later be sup- 
plemented by Old Testament history and prophecy and 
New Testament ethics. 

After extended investigation, it was made evident, 
your Committee believes, that it could not at present 
unite on any separate plan of lessons for primary classes 
which would be generally acceptable in connection with 
the International Lesson system. Yet we recognize the 
importance and reasonableness of the demand for sepa- 
rate primary lessons, and shall welcome any light which 
may guide us to the adoption of a plan that may be 
adapted to harmonize with the International system. It 
would not, probably, be difficult to organize many 
schools, competent teachers being provided and perma- 
nent attendance assured, which could use to highest ad- 
vantage a graded system of topics and texts, comprising 
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several separate courses. But under the present and 
apparently necessary organization of Sunday-schools 
throughout the world, your Committee is not able to 
prepare such a graded system and to put it forth with 
confidence in its adaptability and success. Nor do we 
believe that any attempt on our part to impose a system 
of lessons by authority would at all extend their use. 
The International Lesson system has prevailed so won- 
derfully for the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
because it was the best one before the Sunday-schools of 
many nations for its comprehensive purpose. What re- 
quires cammand is not suited to the whole world. Any 
scheme of Bible study which we may hope will prevail 
must commend itself by its own merit and fitness for its 
purpose. 

Your Committee, therefore, is agreed, after much cor- 
respondence with teachers and biblical students, that it 
should keep most prominently in mind those who most 
need its help ; that is, those least able to select a fit 
course of lessons for themselves. These are the ma- 
jority of the millions represented in this association, the 
busy men and women, the children of the common peo- 
ple, to whom the simple message of the gospel and the 
plain counsels of the Word of God for guidance in daily 
life are most welcome. We have therefore decided to 
give special prominence to the biographical element, to 
bring forward the persons in the Scriptures whose lives 
illustrated the presence and will of God among men, 
supreme over all the Word made flesh, the only-begot- 
ten Son of God. We have determined to select concrete 
portions of the Bible as centers with which may be con- 
nected by lesson writers and teachers more or less of the 
related parts of the same subject, according to the Ca- 
pacity of the pupils. The verses selected to be printed 
must necessarily be few, and the passage brief. The 
urgent and practically unanimous desire of publishers of 
lesson helps is that the reading-lesson shall not usually 
exceed a dozen verses. The form of these helps gene- 
rally preferred requires that a somewhat arbitrary limit 
should be assigned to the text. But the passages chosen 
by your Committee include the larger treatment of the 
topic by the author of the biblical book, and the more 
extended text is hereafter to be indicated with a briefer 
text to be printed. These passages, with the accompa- 
nying selections to be read and compared with. the les- 
son, cover, substantially, in the course for six years, the 
entire Bible, for purposes of historical, biographical, and 
doctrinal study. 

They are so arranged in continuous sections that with 
intelligent teachers reasonable demands for connected 
study are met, so far as is practicable, on a scale required 
to provide for many millions of students in many lands, 
with every variety of mental habit and discipline. We 
would press this feature of our work on your attention, 
for frequent criticisms received from educated persons 
show that it is ofien overlooked. For example, a cler- 
gyman has written to us that the lesson for February 12 
of this year, on Christ's Authority, from the Cospel of 
John, is a difficult one for children, and advises us thar 
it would have been more fitting to choose the story of 
the miracle at the pool of Bethesda, which was the occa- 
sion of the discourse of Christ on his authority. A 
teacher writes to us that the feeding of the five thousand, 
the lesson for February 19, was only an incident, the 
real value of that lesson being found in the discourse on 
the bread of life which sprang from it, and that, if we had 
understood the laws of teaching, we should have chosen 
the sermon instead of the story. In each case we had 
selected both story and sermon, in the first instance in- 
dicating that a part of the didactic portion be printed, 
and, in the other, the narrative portion. But our critics 
apparently had directed their attention only to the lesson- 
leaves, and had left their Bibles and our directions out 
of their consideration. We must rely on lesson-writers, 
teachers, and pupils to use their intelligence in the treat- 
ment of the lessons whose outlines we offer to them. Do 
not limit these lessons to the printed verses. Do not 
feel obliged, either, to dwell for every class or every 
scholar on every fact and suggestion in these verses. 
Our service is only to guide you in the exercise of the 
liberty of devout teachers and students of the Bible. 

Similar counsels will apply to the requests for lessons 
on special topics. Your Committee is urged to provide 
for the specific advocacy of every kind of reform ; and 
many societies have persistently sought the co-operation 
of this Committee. You have instructed us to mention 
the subject of temperance four times each year. We 
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Tem- 
perance is enjoined in many portions of Scripture where 


would gladly have it emphasized more frequently. 
that word does not appear. The Bible presents princi- 
ples for holy living. It is for those who interpret the 
Bible by the pen or the uttered word to apply shese 
principles. ‘The principles of the Bible are against mod- 
ern forms of gambling, profanity, unchastity, against 
every kind of vice. They enjgin temperance, Sabbath- 
kind of 


Prepare and use lessons on the texts provided, suitable 


keeping, kindness to animals, every virtue. 


to the reform you would press. 
of the 


Enlarge the scope of 


treatinent Bible. It is not this Committee, but 
the Almighty, who imparts the Holy Spirit to quicken 
and guide into all the truth. We beseech you to get 
Do not 
Do not demand of the printed 


Bible, or of verses selected to be printed, what you 


freedom to learn and apply the Word of God. 
be bound by the letter. 


may have for the asking from the Holy Spirit who gave 
the Bible. 

Your Committee has sought the aid of experienced 
biblical scholars, and of practical teachers in this and in 
other lands. Its method is to appoint each year a sub- 
committee on the lessons to be selected in the Old Tes- 
tament, and another on the lessons to be selected in the 
New Testament. The work of each of these bodies is 
submitted in writing to all the members previous to the 
annual meeting. After revision by the whole Commit- 
tee, copies are sent to corresponding members in Great 
Britain and other parts of the world, and to other per- 
sons interested in our work. We invite suggestions 
concerning the general plan, the outlines for the year, 
and the selections, topics, and golden texts in detail. 
Our correspondence is extensive, and the replies received 
represent the study and the mature experience of many 
of throughout the world. 


Their suggestions are so arranged by the secretary that 


leaders Christian thought 
their counsels on the general plan, and on each selec- 
tion, may be before your Committee in its final revision. 

In this way the outline of lessons for the year rgo1 
has just been completed, and will soon be distributed, 
through the treasurer of the International Sunday-school 
Association, to those publishers of lesson-helps who con- 
tribute their assigned share to the expenses of the Com- 
mittee, and by them to the lesson-writers. The first draft 
for been finished at this 
meeting, and will soon be sent out for suggestions pre- 


of the lessons 1902 has also 
paratory to its final revision next year. 

To avoid any possible misunderstanding, we repeat 
that 
your Committee has never received any payment for its 


the statement, which has stood from the beginning, 
work, nor has it any pecuniary interest in these outlines. 
Its members have only received what they have paid for 
traveling and other expenses necessary to the discharge 
of their duties. These have been assessed by the treas- 
urer of the Association on publishers of lesson-helps, 
who usually have paid willingly their proportion. 

Your Commitee, in placing before you its methods, 
is glad at all times to consider any suggestions by which 
it may more effectively serve, in the name of our Great 
Teacher, your vast constituency. If we do not adopt all 
the varying and sometimes contradictory counsels sent 
to us, we ask you to remember that your Committee has 
too large a field to provide for, must plan its work too 
far ahead, to try experiments. If any of you have un- 
tried plans which you believe to be practicable, put them 
io use. If they work well, they. will spread, and we will 
not be unmindful of them. We neither hold nor desire 
to have a monopoly of method of the study of the Word 
of God. 


students throughout the world to secure it. 


We seek the best, and the co-operation of 
But do not 
insist on putting on the Committee the responsibility of 
seeing whether or not your scheme will work. 

You have chosen this Committee because you had con- 
fidence that, in knowledge of the Bible, of teaching, of 
the mind of God, its members are qualified to co-operate 
with you in taking the initiative in this great work of 
imparting saving knowledge of divine truth to the chil- 
dren, the youth of the Christian world, —yes, to ali the 
people of every age who would unite in the study of the 
Word of God. 


port i 


Support your Committee. You do sup- 
We 
come to you with no complaints, but with grateful ap- 


with increasing interest and unanimity. 
preciation of the manifestation of our common unity of 
purpose. 

We look backward with thanksgiving. This system 
has been a mighty power in developing the church, and 


in opening human minds to the entrance of the Holy 
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Spirit through words of holy men who spoke as they were 
moved by him. 

Let us look forward with confidence. 
are involved. 


Vast interests 
Many millions of immortal sduls are con- 
cerned in what we shall do. By this united study of the 
revealed will of God, a growing fellowship in Christ is 
girdling the world. Differences among his followers are 
being minimized, the unity advanced for which he prays. 
That word is spoken each Sunday by men and women 
to whom the Holy Spirit is given as truly as on the day 
of Pentecost, when he came on all the assembled be- 
lievers ; and now every day his word is repeated in many 
tongues in many lands, every one in his own language 
hearing the wonderful works of God. 

Through this plan which the International Sunday- 
school Association was inspired to put into practice, God 
speaks every day through apostles who daily prepare to 
carry his message to all the world, to make disciples of 
all tne nations, baptizing them indhe name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. With every one of them is the 
sure promise of the Master, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you all the 
days, even unto the end of the world.”’ 

We offer, in conclusion, the following recommenda- 
tion,—namely, that this convention designate our fellow- 
workers in Great Britain, heretofore known as corre- 
sponding members, as the British section of the Lesson 
Committee. 

For the Lesson Committee, 
A. E. DUNNING, 
Secretary. 
“ 
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Books and Writers 


The Preacher and the Sermon * 


IMILAR in title, and covering in part the same 
subject, two volumes, entitled The Making of the 
Sermon and The Making and the Unmaking of the 
Preacher, are noticed together. 
matic treatise on homiletics, 


The one is a syste- 
the other a less formal 
discussion of the man behind the sermon. Professor 
Pattison’s lectures, though designed primarily for the 
class-room, were written and published in the hope of 
stimulating ministers in active service to improvement 
in their methods of preparation and delivery. Defining 
preaching to be ‘‘ the spoken communication of divine 
truth with a view to persuasion,’’ he finds in this a state- 
ment of the matter, manner, and purpose of a sermon. 
The opening chapter develops the significance of this 
definition. The text and its treatment are then discussed 
in five chapters ; the theme, in three ; the parts of a 
sermon, in three ; while six chapters are devoted to the 
rhetorical elements in the sermon. The various modes 
of delivery are fully and judiciously treated (in four 
chapters), the concluding lecture being entitled ‘‘ The 
Preacher and his Hearer.’’ In this are discussed some 
of the hindrances to effectual hearing, and excellent ad- 
This 
chapter furnishes a direct point of contact between the 
lectures of Professor Pattison and -those of President 
A great advantage to the reader of Professor 
Pattison’s book is presented in the summary which pre- 
cedes each lecture, and also in the copious index which 
is appended. Anecdote and illustration enliven the 
volur2, and every page bristles with good advice about 
good preaching. 


vice is given in regard to securing such a hearing. 


Tucker. 


President Tucker, while seeking 
preaching, aims, in his lectures on 
the Unmaking of the Preacher, 


making good preachers. 


to promote good 
The Making and 
more especially a 
He is ‘intent upon finding 
out and taking the measure of those forces which are 
steadily at work toward the making or the unmaking 
of the preacher, because they are actually determining 
at any given time the value of preaching.’’ This allows 
variety of topic and flexibility of treatment in the course 
of lectures. The titles are: ‘‘ Preaching, under Modern 
‘* The Making of the Preacher by Educa- 
(this is the wide sense), ‘‘The Unmaking Pro- 
‘*The Preacher Art,’’ «* What the 


Conditions,’ 


tion 


cess,"’ and his 


* The Making ot the Sermon. For the Class-room and the Study. By 
T Harwood Pattison, Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in 
the Rochester Theological Seminary pp x, 402 Philadelphia: 


12mo, 
American Baptist Publication Society 


$: so. 
The Making and the Unmaking of the Preacher: 
Lyman Becher Foundation, Yale University, 1898 
. President of Dartmouth College 
ork Houghton, Mifflin, & Co $1 50 


Lectures on the 
By William Jewett 
12mo, pp. 224. Boston and 
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to the Truth,'’ ‘‘ What the Preacher 
Owes to Men,”’ ‘‘ The Pulpit and the Church,”’ ‘‘ The 
Optimism of Christianity.’’ Full of sympathy for young 
men, quick to perceive and to express the peculiar con- 
ditions attending the preacher, President Tucker is help- 


Preacher Qwes 


ful in his utterances, while abounding in the cautions so 
The 
suggestions regarding the unmaking of the preacher 
= oo” Db ta) i=] 4 


needful for his audience of theological students. 
may be cited as illustrating his treatmert. Among the 
more subtle influences which neutralize the power of the 
preacher are named : unreality in varied forms, the want 
of direct and wholesome criticism, the dissipation of 
personal energy, certain influences from the social situa- 
tion, the loss from frequent changes, discouragement 
from disappointment in men, —the’ catalog closing with 
these words, ‘‘the preacher has the right to know that 
humility is the one sure possession which gives him en- 
trance into the high places of his calling’’ (p. 87). 
The standard hitherto attained in the Lyman Beecher 
lectures has not been lowered by this course, the twenty- 
sixth delivered upon this useful foundation. 


“2% % 


John Ruskin, Social Reformer. By J. A. Hobson, 
357. Boston: Dana, Estes, & Co, $1.50. 


When Mr. Ruskin made his first appearance as a 
social reformer in the series of papers ‘‘ Unto this Last’’ 
(Matt. 20 : 
pressed. 


I2mo, pp. 


14), grave doubts of his sanity were ex- 
His father exerted all his influence to prevent 
the continuation of the discussion, and certain articles 
on ‘‘Gold’’ never have seen the light. But the change 
in the public attitude towards social questions, and espe- 
cially the dethroning of the old political economy, have 
made his speculations seem far less extravagant and im- 
practicable. He is, indeed, far less extreme than men 
who have risen since that time, and who have obtained 
myriads of disciples. Mr. Hobson shows that Mr. Rus- 
kin’s earlier works on art and beauty have latent in 
them his social teaching, and that it is the dominant 
note of all his later work. His criticism of the competi- 
tive ideal of industry and life had much to do with the 
overthrow of the worship of competition, and helped to 
secure a hearing for its other enemies, the socialists. 
His fearless honesty, his power of analysis, his wonder- 
ful gifts as a master of words, and his Plato-like loyalty 
to beauty and goodness in equal measure, have helped 
to make him a social force. His best results have been 
in discrediting competition in education, in fostering a 
demand for beauty in the environment of labor, and in 
enforcing the moral standard as that by which good work 


in life is to be tested. 
% 


Historic Pilgrimages in New Engtand, among Landmarks of 
Pilgrim and Puritan Days and of the Provineial and Revolu- 
tionary Periods. By Edwin M. Bacon. 8vo, pp. xiv, 475. 
Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Bacon has written several books of the 


which might be described as higher guide-books, and 
this is. his best. 


class 


He throws his descriptions into the 
form of a narrative between a Western college student 
and a New England resident. The book hardly fulfils 
the promise of its title, for it is confined to eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, and, 
while that is the part of the Down East country which is 


and does not cover New England, 


richest in associations personal and historical, it is not 
the only one worthy of study. But, within the limits he 
has accepted, Mr. Bacon writes fully, carefully, and 
readably. 
reader 


He sticks to his work closely, and leaves the 
satisfied. Some of his points will be new to 
readers, as that Whittier’s poem does far less than jus- 
tice to Skipper Ireson of Marblehead. 


% 


Through the Year. By Anna M. Clyde and Lillian Wallace. 
2 vols. Square t2mo, illustrated, pp. 107, 110. Boston 
ver, Burdett, & Co. 36 cents each. 


The two little books entitled Through the Year are 
not only attractive in appearance, but the short selec- 
tions which they contain for young children are taken 
mostly from standard literary sources. 


Sil- 


The readings are 
divided into month periods, taking for each month the 
topic most seasonable, and so following the gencral 
scheme of school lessons for young children in science, 
nature work, history, and literature. Whether the books 
be regarded as supplementary to school studies, or as 
independently entertaining and instructive books for 
young children in the home, they are to be commended 
for their attractiveness and utility. 


(For ‘*‘ Books Received’’ see page 303.) 
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80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 





on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not | 
conflict with the lishers' idea of the general | 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are | 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of Jess | 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract. | 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected | 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- | 
tiser contracts fora position on the last page. For | 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent iu addition 
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vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
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Low Rates to Minneapolis, on acceunt of 
the annual meeting, General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway will sell low-rate tickets to 
Minneapolis and return on May 16-18, limited 
to June 3, 1899, at one fare plus $2.00. 
Tickets honored on the North-Western Lim- 
ited, electric lighted throughout, leaving 
Chicago daily 6.30 P. M. Other trains leave 


Chicago at 9.00 A. M., 10.00 P. M., and} 


10.15 P. M. For fall information apply to | 
any ticket agent, or address, H. W. Beyers, 
601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greatly Reduced Rates to Denver, via 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. On ac- 
count of the annual meeting, General As- 
sembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, to be held in Denver, May 18-26, 
1899, excursion tickets will be sold at the 
favorable rate of one fare plus $2.00 for the 
round trip, with favorable return limits. 
Tickets on sale May 15, 16, 1899. For rates 
and other information ask your nearest ticket 
agent, or apply to H. W. Beyers, 601 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Half Rates to San Francisco, via the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. Quick- 
est time, grandest scenery, variable routes, 
perfect service. Excursion tickets will be sold 
at reduced rate of one first-class fare for the 
round trip. Tickets on sale May 14-17, lim- 
ited to return until July 15, 1899, inclusive, 
account of meeting of National Baptist 
Societies’ Anniversaries, For rates and other 
information ask your nearest ticket agent, or 
write H. W. Beyers, 601 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, via Seaboard Air Line. 
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Ghe CHOICE of © BUSINESS 


BAN KIN G 
By GEORGE G. WILLIAMS 


President of The Chemical National Bank of New York 


The Advantages of the Country College 
By NATHANIEL BUTLER, President of Colby College 


A popular article pointing out to young men and their 
parents the advantages of the country college as com- 
pared with the university. Doctor Butler tells what sort 
of men should select the country college, and why; and, in 
a word, sums up its special advantages for the benefit of 
the young man who is about to choose ‘his Alma Mater. 


In this week’s number of 


THE SATURDA 
EVENING POST 





| Founded A®D: 172 8 by Benj-Franklin | 


Dated Saturday, May 13. 


Travels and Troubles in the Orient 
| By ROBERT BARR 


Real life there as he found it; his little difficulties 
with Turkish officials were actual experiences, and 
are decidedly dramatic. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 





ity. } 
are all new, and illustrated with 350 
ations 


A Suggestion to Subscribers 


One provision of The Sunday Schovl Times subscription rates is worthy of your special attention just 
now. It is this: 


‘* A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent rate for the cur- 
rent subscription can have a copy transferred from a package to a separate ad- 
dress for 25 cents when the year’s subscription has over six months to run. 
When it has six months or less to run, the cost to change is 15 cents to the end 
of the year’s subscription. Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have the 
change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscription.’’ 


For instance, if you are a subscriber at the 60 cent rate, you can hand 1§ cents to your club organizer, 
and have your copy of The Sunday School Times sent to your own address until the end of the year’s sub- 
scription. You can then have the address changed as often as you like without further charge. 

This slight extra payment on your part will save the club former the trouble of seeing that you get your 
paper every week, and will secure its delivery on time when you are obliged to be absent from the school. 

A great many subscribers have considered these advantages well worth the difference in cost. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Philadelphia, May 13, 1899 


Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 





The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


for either old or new sub- 
‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. 


addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 


former rate was $1.00. ) 
1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
$ ° than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
° 


ters, missionaries, and theological | 

students. } 
* One free copy additional 
F ree Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. } 


* 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


at the following rates 
‘cribers. 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a.club oak additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made 


A Club at The papers for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 


Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 


cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cent rate do not bear the namés of 
are 


the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed pie is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old go cent 
rate for the current subs ription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription hee over six months to 
run. When it has six months of less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subsceip 
tion, Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Large, packages at the 60 cent rate 

Dividing may be div ided into smaller packages 

a Package of five or more copies each, if desired, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time faid for. unless by special request. | 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent | 


Sree, upon application. 


* 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : | 

One copy, one year, 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 

lo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 

‘To. secure the above rates for two or more copies, | 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by | 
the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, FE. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates. the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia co the subscribers 


JOHN D. WAFTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


WHY 


Can we Save 
You Money 


on a saddle, harness 
or vehicle? 


Because we have no agents. 


- 
Can we really doit! Wesay yea. Can we prove it without 
cost to you! fecan, How? We will ship yous nad 
dle, or vehicle, without you send asingle cent, aud let you look 
it over at your freight house and if you don't find we have given 
you the biggest bargain w. ever saw or heard of return the 
= to us at our expense. giv c wan each vehicle a 
warantee protect ou net 
material and werkmenstip, Orr vehicle ca Bm daboribes tha 
largest line of buggies, road wagons, phactena, surrics, 
sprine and farm wagons, carts, harnesses and sad 
dies ever shown in one book. It'sfree. Send for it, 
Marvin Smith Co. 55-59 N. Jefferson St. 58 Chicago, lt. 


$000 BICYCLES 








Overstock: Must Be Closed Out. 
STANDARD '98 MODELS, 
guaranteed, $9.75 to 
$16. Shopworn & sec. 
ond hand wheels, good 
as new, @3 to $10. 
Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship to anyone on approva 
'& tris’ without a cent tn advance 
es, EARN a BICYCLE 
Sicter aim eas" helping us avertise our saverd line of 
A - 
ef sample wheel toi utroduce den. eee tr REE US 


Write at once for our specia 
J. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


No Money in Advance! 


$1550 m HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 
Shipped anywhere C. O. D.. with 
| piste to examine. 
test styles for Men 
W omen, Boys and Girls, 
well mae and durable. 
$60 “Oakwood” $24.50 
———__— — No ter wheels made. 
Others at $10, $13.50, $15.50, $17.50 & $19.60;a11 splendid 
yaine. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
dealers’ larve profits. Write today for special offer. iilus- 
trated Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St. B-182, Chicago, Dis. 
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Soapmakers 


are still saying that washing-powders 

injure the clothes. ‘‘ This may tickle 

them, but it will scratch no backs con- 

nected with heads that respect facts.” 

Some powders do ruin clothes. So 

do some Soaps. There’s plenty of both that 

are cheap and poor and dangerous. Insist 

upon getting Pearline, the original, the 

standard, the best, the thoroughly proved. 
Pearline gives the easiest and quickest washing. ez 
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Contents for May 13 





Poem : 
Slumber-Song. 
Editorial : 
Notes.—Wishing and Willing. Fear of Con- 
secration. Keep Back Your Doubts. Whose 
Opinion do We Value Most? Children's 
Attendance at Sanctuary Services 
Divine Use of Human Co-operation 


Lesson 9. May 28. Christ before Pilate 


By John B. Tabb . 289 John 18 : 28-40 
Lesson Helps: 

Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor M. B. 
Riddle, D.D., LL.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia 
E. Peck; John B. Smith; the Rev. E. Morris 
Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. William 


Notes on Open Letters: 

Difference between Theft and Covetousness. 
ACall for Larger Print. Love as the Fulfill- 
ing of the Law 

From Contributors : Were and Werkers : 

Finding the Two Greatest Christian Inscrip- 
tions. By Professor W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., 
D.C.L. oa! 

Voices from the Atlanta Convention. 
Philip E. Howard 

For Children at Home: 

The Horse that Carried Double. 

beth Preston Allan 


For the Superintendent : 

A Children’s Day Exercise: Floral Bell. 
Adelaide H. Chapman 

Missionary Talk for Children’s Day. 


Books and Writers: 
The Preacher and the Sermon 
John Ruskin. Historic Pilgrimages in New 
England. Through the Year 
Books Received 
| Business Department : 
Advertising Rate... . 5... see. 
Subscription Rates 
From Our Neighbors: 
Personal Work a Christian's Habit of Life . 
Worth Repeating: 
The Child of Fiction 


By Eliza- 
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Getting Your Scholars 
to Read the Bible 
Every Day 


T can be done. It can be done more easily than 

one might suppose. But simply telling the schol- 
ars to do it will not often be enough. 

A little bridge from non-interest to interest is 
needed. And something definite to do is needed. 

We furnish every month a printed card of Bible 
references which makes definite work easy, and a brief 
explaining sentence alongside each reference quickens 
the reader's curiosity as to the passage to be read. 
This, with your tactful persuasion, is the bridge from 
non-interest to interest. | 

Will you let your scholars try the reading-card 
for June ? Thousands are using the cards now. 
Keen interest is reported. The readings bear on the 
International Lessons for the month. 

Price, 5 copies 3 cents Price, 20 copies 12 cents 
10 6 “ 25 15 
15 9 50 3° 

Price, 100 copies 60 cents 
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These prices include postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
pte SE 


Report of the Lesson Committee, Atlanta, 1889, 299 | 
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| From Our Meighbors 


Personal Work a Christian’s 
Habit of Life 


H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., in The Intercollegian 


‘“TYERSONAL work?’’ What other 
work is there to be done except 
personal work ? And if a Christian 

realizes that there is always important work 

in the world waiting to be done by Chris- 
tians, how can a man live on as a Chris- 

tian, or suppose that he is faithful as a 

| worker together,,with ,€hrist, unless per- 


‘ieseonal Christian work, ig; his habit of life ? 


| So lon®*as-Christ works, and as he wants 

a follower of his to be a witness for him, 

and to represent him where he desires to 

be known among men, so long that fol- 

lower must make personal work a habit 

of his life, and not merely <n occasional * 
exercise of his powers. 

But there are different kinds of per- 
sonal work, and it is important to know 
whatesort of personal work is the most 
| valuable and effective for an earnest 
| Christian to engage in, if he would al- 
ways use his time and powers to the 
| highest advantage. Although all work 
| of a Christian is in a very real sense per- 
| sonal work, when ‘* personal work”’ is 
specially spoken of, it is ordinarily in- 
| tended to designate the work of an indi- 
vidual for individuals. That kind of work 
is not a habit of life with earnest Chris- 
| tians generally, as it ought to be. 
Preaching or proclaiming the good 
| tidings of salvation for the sinner is the 
mission of the witness for Christ ; but 
| preaching or proclaiming is not by any 
means limited to a formal discourse to an 
| assembled .congregation. Henry Ward 
| Beecher said, at one time, ‘‘ The longer I 
| live, the more I value those sermons 
where one man is the minister, and one 
man is the congregation ; where there can 
be no doubt as to who is meant when the 
preacher says, ‘Thou art the man!’ ’’ 
| Preaching to a large congregation is 
important in its way and place-and-timer 
So is the sounding of a fog-horn or a surf- 
bell on a rocky coast; to warn and guide 
approaching and passing mariners. But 
the stationed alarm signal can never take 
the place or. do the work of the men of 
the watchful life-saving service who push 
out through the surf in a life-boat with a 
line, to rescue the poor fellows battling 
with the waves, or sinking with a wreck. 
The real heroes of the coast guard are the 
|men who individually rescue imperiled 
individuals ; and these heroes make such 
| heroism the habit of their lives. 

That was a pregnant truth which was 
; enunciated by Dr. Joseph T. Duryea 
| when he said, ‘‘ What the sick soul needs 
| is, not a lecture on medicine, but a pre- 
scription.”” The Great Physician sends 
| out those whom he has healed to prescribe 
| for those who need healing, —whether 
| they realize their need or are ignorant 
| of it. There are many thus authorized 
who feel that their chief business is lec- 
turing to large assemblages of the sick on 
| spiritual medicine, describing spiritual 
disorders, and recommending approved 
spiritual remedies. They do not feel that 
| they must themselves examine their pa- 
| tients one byione, learning their particular 
symptoms, and prescribing the proper 
special treatment, in the manner of a 
practicing physician rather than that of a 
medical professor. Yet even such men 
are always ready to treat individual pa- 
tients separately, if the disordered one 
makes special application for treatment. 
As representatives of the Great Physician 
they can be found on occasions at the 
authorized public dispensaries, in the 

‘‘inquiry room,"’ or at the ‘after meet- 
ing,’ skilfully treating those who present 
themselves for treatment; and in such 
ways and places*great good is being dorie 
by God's messengers of salvation. 

But the Great. Commission from the 
Great Physician to his representatives is, 

‘Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to the whole creation.’" It is 
not a call to sinners, Come ye from all 
the world and hear the gospel. It is not 
a command to sinners, If sou know you 
are sick, go to the hospital, or apply at 
,_ the dispensary ; but it is a command to 




















the lovers of the sinner, Go out into the 
wide world, and show to careless men 
that they need medical treatment ; and 
lovingly tell them what to take or to ‘do. 
lf a Christian waits until the sinner 
gives a sign of a desire for help, or until 
the Christian thinks that a loving word to 
the sinner will be mest timely, he may 
not begin at all. The only safe rule for 
his guidance—if indeed a Christian needs 
a specific rule as a guide—is to speak 
lovingly of Christ and of Christ's love fot 
the individual, whenever one has an op- 
portunity of choosing his subject of con- 
versation in an interview with an individual 
who may be in special need, yet who has 
given no special indication of it. This 
seems to have beén Paul's idea in his 
counsel to young Timothy : 


longsuffering and teaching.’* The most 
important of all themes of converse would 
seem to be worthy of prominence in com- 
parison with others. But does 
narily have it among Christians ? 

On one occasion. I heard testimony 
given of astudent who was thus habitually 
faithful to his Master and to his fellow- 


bility and the value of such a habit of 
life. A number of clergymen in a New 
England city were criticising the methods 
of a well-known evangelist. One of the 
number, who was rector of the principal 
Episcopal church in the city, said to the 
others, earnestly : ‘‘ You will understand 
that the public methods of this man’s 
work are not such as I should incline to ; 
but I want to bear witness to his fidelity 
to his Master in all his life course. I was 
his fellow-student in college. I knew 
him well there: And this I can say of 
him : In all the four years of his college 
course, no student could be six weeks 
there: without having to meet squarely 
the question of his personal relation to 
Christ, through the loving and earnest 
personal appeal of that follower of Christ: 


influenced by him. In my own case, I 
was a skeptic when I entered college, yet 
I had little thought on the subject of re- 
ligion. anyway. 


had to meet and I would not resist. It is 


in consequence of his faithfulness that my | 
life is in the Christian ministry. And | 


now, whatever I think of that man’s pecu- 
liar methods of public Christian work, I 
cannot but be grateful for his personal 
fidelity to his Master and ours."’ 

That was having personal work for 
souls a habit of life. What if there were 
only ten such Christian men as that stu- 
dent in every college class? What if 


there were even one? Why should there 


not be more? 
THE MODERN [ 
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Twice as much used 
as of any other Stove. 
Polish on earth. 
J.L.PRESCOTT & Go, NEW YORK: 











THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 





‘« Preach the 


word ; be instant in season, out of season ; | and the method of training children ; 
bring to the proof, rebuke, exhort, with all | 


it ordi-. 


| —Virgil’s Ascanius. 
| portance merely because he is designed to 


| be the progenitor of a royal house. 
students, which well illustrates the’ possi- | 


|mented by Pestalozzi 


them 
But that man’s appeals I | 
| 





| Faust. 
_of our poetry and a great deal of our | 
| prose. 
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Worth Repeating 


The Child of Fiction 


From an article on “ Thoughts on Fiction asa Factor 
im Education,” by Charles W. Super, in the 
Journal of Pedagogy 


HERE is an element in recent fiction 
that is of pre-eminent psychological 
interest, and that has produced the 

most far-reaching results,—namely, the 
important sphere assigned to children and 
young people. In the literature of an- 
tiquity they play a very subordinate part. 
Nor can it be otherwise where the verities 
of history are the sole object of interest. 
It is true that Plato and Quintillian have 
more or less to say about the importance 
but 
the former regards them as a sort of 
necessary evil, a species of wild animal, 
that needs to be tamed before anything 
can be made of him. I can recall but 


one child that is treated with marked in- | 


terest and affection by a classical author, 
But he too is of im- | 


In- 
terest in children and childhood, notwith- 
standing the prominent place assigned to 
them in fairy-tales, dates from the time of 
Rousseau. He was followed and supple- 
and his school 
Wordsworth introduces some children in 
his poems that he has made interesting. 
Goethe, too, brings before his readers a 
number of boys and girls, sometimes for 
their own sakes, sometimes because they 
are indispensable to a writer interested in 
human life in all its phases. The rise of 
Sunday-schools called into existence a 
large number of small volumes, the chief 
characters of which are children ; but the 
life of most of them was as ephemeral as 
their contents were puerile. Dickens was 
not only the first author to assign a con- 
spicuous place to boys and girls in his 


| novels, but by far the most. successful. 
I know more than one who was thus | 


He possessed that consummate artistic 
skill which enabled him to make them 
thoroughly interesting without making 
unnatural. Little Dorrit, Little 


Nell, Oliver Twist, and other of his youth- | 
ful characters, have become household | 
It is impossible to estimate the | 
| berfeficial influence Dickens’ s writings had | 
upon child life, but everybody admits that | 


words, 


it was very great. 

Recent French literature shows us some 
interesting children of both sexes. Little | 
Gavroche in Les Miserables is a masterly 
study of the typical Paris gamin. But his 
untimely end leaves a sad impression on 
the reader. 
would hardly have closed the brief career 
of the poor waif as Hugo has done. Rose | 
and Blanche in the Wandering Jew are | 


| two girls that hold the attention of the 
| reader through a long and somewhat ram- | 
Amri_ and | 


bling story. In German, 


| Dami are among the finest mental por- | 
traits in the extensive gallery of an author | 


that is deservedly popular in two hemi- 
spheres. The novelists had lovingly 
studied children before the psychologists 
thought of it; 
quite as successful, if they were not strictly 
scientific. 


America has not been behind the other 


civilized nations in assigning an impor- | 
tant place to children in its literature of 
fiction. Many of the novels of the last 
half-century are a veritable revelation in 
this regard. It would be an intefesting 
study for one who had the time and the 
capacity for such work to extract from 
representative recent novels the varied 


| conceptions of childhood as set forth by 
| their authors. 


It would be not less inter- 
esting to estimate, so far as that could be 
done, the debt the children of the pres- 
ent generation owe to these delightful 
studies. 

If we were to eliminate from the litera- 
ture of the world the element that is usu- 
ally regarded as fictitious, all the delight- 
ful aroma that pleases and attracts would 
go with it. Such a process would de- 
prive us of Homer and Virgil and the 
great tragedies of ancient Greece. It 
would take from us the Nibelungen sagas, 
the Divina Commedia, Don Quixote, and 
It would expunge the greater part 


If it did not sweep away wholly | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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"WASHING DISHES 


A mountain of dishes confronts the average house- 
wife after all the family have 
dishes, too, 

The best, easiest, 
dishes is to use a 


Cl 


dined. hey are greasy 


hari to get clean with soap and water. 


and cheapest way to wash 


GOT 


as WASHING POWDER 


in the dish-water. It acts like 
magic, cuts the grease and makes 
the dishes perfectly clean. In fact 
all cleaning is made exsier by this 
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An English writer of fiction | 


and many of them were | 


Chicago 


For greatest economy 


great cleanser, and at half the cost 
of soap. 


Sey our large package. 


N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
St. Louis New York Boston 





| the fruitage, it would leave us little of the 
| bloom of what men have thought and felt 
and striven for. It would make the vast 
| field of human experience one dead level | 
| of uniformity instead of the varied and 
instructive panorama of mountain and 
hill and valley, of sea and lake and river, 


| that is spread before us whenever we be- | 


come absorbed in some literary master- 
| piece. ‘The serious question is not, Can 


| our boys and girls, and our adults, too, for | 


that matter, afford to read fiction ? 
rather, What fiction shall they read ? 


It is 


As the Roman poet would not volun- | 
| tarily take refuge under the same tree | 
during a shower, nor embark on the same | 


boat, with one who neglected the gods, we 
should, with equal prudence, stand aloof 
from those who are unwilling to enter 


with us the delightful region of the ima- | 
gination to seek there surcease from the | 
sorrows of practical. experience, and to | 


gain new strength and new inspiration: to 
sustain us in our labors for the Good, the 
Beautiful, the Just, and the True. Wisely 
does Thackeray say, ‘* Novels are sweets. 
All people with healthy literary appetites 
love them.’’ 
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Books Received 
May 1 to May 8 
Co., 215 Madison Street, 
hicago 
A Matter of Business. By William Curtis 
Stiles. 75 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York 


|The Phantom Army. By Max 
$1.50. 


Advance eee 


Pemberton. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., New York 


From the Child's Standpoint. By Florence Hull 
| Winterburn. $1.25 
| Nursery Ethics. By Flore nce Hull Winterburn. 


$1. 
George Miiller of Bristol. 
son. $1.50. 
A.8. Barnes & Co., New York 
Mistress Content Cradock. By Annie 
Trumbull $1. 
The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
hicago 
By R. T. 
The Century Company, New York 


Out of Mulberry Street. By Jacob A, 
$1.25. 


By Arthur T. Pier- 


| 


Eliot 


Home Duties. Cross. 15 cents. 


Riis. 


The Cyclorama Co., Philadelphia 
The Battle of Manila. 10 cents. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 
The Flaming Torch in Darkest Africa 
William Taylor, D.D., LL.D $2.75 
$3.50. 


By 
and 


R. F. Fenno & Co., New York 
The Romance of a Midshipman. By W. 
Russell. $1.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Papias and his Contemporaries. 
Hall. $1.25. 
Psychology and Life. 
$2. 


Boston. 


By Hugo Munsterberg 


Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 
Under the African Sun. By W. J 
rhe Gold Coast Past and Present. 

Macdonald. $2.50. 


Ansorge 
By George 


SS 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
The Short Line War. By 
$1.50. 


Merwin-Webster 


The Oracle Publishing Co., Chicago 
An Up-To-Date Sunday School. By E. A 
25 cents 


Fox. 


G. P. Putnam's Sens, New York 
The Story of th: People 


of England in the | 
Nineteenth Century. 


By Justin McCarthy. | 
$1.75. 
The New Far East. By Arthur Diosy. $3.59. 


Clark 


By Edward I. | 


The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati 
\. Character not Creeds. By Daniel Fowler De- 
wolf, A.M., Ph.D. $1.25. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
The Changeling. By Sir Walter Besant. 
The United Societ 


$1.25. 
of Christian Endeavor, 
oston 

By F. B. Meyer, B. A. 50 cents. 
M. W. Knapp, Cincinnati, O. 


Food for Lambs. By Rev. A. M. Hills. 
cents. 


I Promise. 
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Reversible 


LINENE my 


Stylish, convenient, economical. Made of 
fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and ex- 
actly resemble fash- 
ionable linen goods. 
Mo Laundry Work 
When soiled discard. 
Ten Collars or five 

irs of Cuffs, 25cts. 

ty mail, J0cts, Send 
6 cts. in stamps for sample collar or par 
of cuffs. Name size and style. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept, W, Boston, Mass. 


Collars and 





Enlarged Veins “nas 
zhe danger of Hemorrhage, Ulcers, 


ger 
— and Swelling iminediately 
e by wearing our 


“SEAMLESS MEEBL"’ 


Elastic 
Stockings. 


Send direct to our factory for price 
catalogue, directions a elf rene 
urement, etc., and SAVE MONEY. 

All eodivulade temmelal eneaeune. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL C0. 

109 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


aricose Veins 
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_Charch Furnishings = 


Church | 
' Organs 


Latest Improvements. 
All Sizes. Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 


BARGAINS in a 
Taken in Exchan 


H i ie Main » office 


©, and works 
Kendal Green, Mass. 
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Can refer to A shan D. Wattles & ( 
The Sunday School ‘limes 
Send for new illustrated bo 
stitute, 1073 Spring Garden St. 
| 1884. Edwin S. Johnston, Fi 


»., Pubtishers of 


ok to the Philadelphia In- 
. Phila "Pa Mee ebliched 
rune fer and Principal 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


| Pittsburg, Pa. Apply for catalogs to 
M R. J. DeV 


iss jose, A.M.., 


A Word to the Wise. Make 
of hotel and steamship sccor 
tions now, at a tair rat 
indncements to organizatior 


Paris 
4 900 Tide” oe AWPSaD YOU - 


EU ROPE ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. 


deem. ter Festa 2 call Le 
o t rofessor © 
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President. 
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You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae 
gotten your new.”” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by 
far. Many people travel them because they have not 
tried the better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery 
to break away from old-fashioned methods and adopt 
the labor-saving and strength-sparing inventions of mod- 
érn times. Get out of old ruts and into new ways by us- 
ing a cake of SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31. 


The Best 


Machines for 
Keeping Time 


that it is possible to 
make are-American 


Waltham Watches. 
Get the “ RIVERSIDE” 


movement. 


For sale by all retail poses. 

7 “The Perfected American Watch,” 

: illustrated book of _ interesting tain 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 
American WaLtTHamM Wartcnu Co., 

WALTHAM, MASS. 




































































Wouldn’t. Be e Put Off 


Went to the Kitchen and Made it Herself 


Husband said to me one morning, ‘‘ It seems 
to me, my dear, that it will pay you to make a 
trial and see whether it may not be true, as your 
physician says, that the cause of your persistent 
dyspepsia, and head trouble, and palpitation of | 
the heart, is coffee. 

He said, ‘‘ Suppose we stop coffee and try this 
Postum Food Coffee !'' I agreed to it, and so 
a package was sent up that day. 

In the morning wé had the new food coffee, | 
and after filling my husband's cup I filled my | 
own, I and I 
ashamed to say that my eyes filled too. 
not. drink it. 





sipped a few spoonsful, am 


I could 


Husband suggested that inasmuch as this was 
the first-trial, the cook had not made it properly. 
I took the coffee-pot to the kitchen, poured it 
package carefully, 
(an easy thing to do, 


out, and examined the then 
followed directions exactly 
by the and after I had got the coffee-pot 
i to boiling, saying 


that I would send out for it in fifteen minutes. 


way), 
I left it in the cook's charge, 


When it came in, and I poured out some fresh 
cups for husband and myself, what a revelation ! 
I could not have believed it possible that there 
was such a difference between an article poorly 
prepared and properly prepared. 
a black brown, clear and delicious. The addi- | 
tion of a little cream turned it tu that perfect 
color that an epicure delights in. 


Here it was, 


This was several months ago, and I attribute | 


my gain in flesh and my perfect health to the 
use of Postum, as it has served me as an ideal 
food. My friends frequently say something like 


What are 
am taking no medi- 


“I never saw vou looking so well, 


you taking ? I reply, “1 


Knight, Washington, D. C. 


cine, but | am drinking hard just now, drinking 
Postum Food Coffee and the results are very 
teal indeed to husband and myself.—Mrs. Jennie 


“a The Sunday School Times intends to admit only siaiatteainiamhs that are trustworthy. 
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Wet Weather 



















































3 yy /,, Won't | 
a Uneeda Biscuit— # 
. the only biscuit of which 
ai this can be truly said. % 
a It’s the package,a new @ 
4 Scent air tight, dust # 
zo : proof, moisture proof % 
fe Bo package,thatkeepsthese % 
‘ a AV ) wonderful new biscuitup # 
~ ay ; to the highest grade & 
* mes through all weathers. " 
i Vig “ oe /; i 
‘ w 
: ‘Biscuit | 
My) , iscui 
B / het C Are made from the best wheat flour,so %& 
7 they’re body building food. They’re ¥ 
2 ~ skillfully baked so as to be palatable. # 
" + They’re never heavy or soggy, so they & 
: // Wf ¥/ are never indigestible. Order them §& 
- from your grocer. ie 
“Etat eee ee ea tare erie esr ead ty EME EEE 








Two Children’s - Falla vétvices—-Sihtelds of 


Salvation, eavenly Journey. 
Music by Entwisle, Geibel, and others. Bright 


THE LEADING 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


The nitiye and Valley, Ci “ 

pdm it 1 oe oe oY» Geibel aoe aman. and good. 5 cents ach. In our new Sun- 

guees Se: Blecs. ns ot Pet De Armond, | @ay-school music book by Sweney and Ent- 

Story 7 ae lowers. Clifton. wisle are a number of good pieces for Chil- 
re’s Praise. ason. 


dren’s Day. Title of book 


BRIGHT MELODIES 


An epoch-making collection. 


is F ‘ 
t Tits Bratses. b vena and Shepard, 












PLATES 
OF 
SOUP 
FREE! 


Delicious, appetizing, tempting, and nn- 
tritious soup or boullion can be made in 
an instant from Sanitas Nut Soup Stock, 
For six cents, to pay postage, and the 
name of a grocer who does not sell 
Sanitas Nut Foods, we will send free, 
sample can, enough for ten plates. 

































We manufacture a score of scientifically 
prepared -nut foods in a digestible form. 
Booklet for the asking. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co. 
88 Washington Street, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
















Such variety of new 
Shirt Waists 


here, you’d think we were going to do the 
business of the whole country. 

No reason why we shouldn’t when you con- 
sider how we’re going about it. 

Getting a big share already—and it’s in- 
creasing every day as more people find out 
they getchoice, right styles here, and less to 
pay. 

Pretty, colored, wash shirt waists, 50¢.— 
white waists, 75¢.—and from these prices 
there’s unequaled extent of assortments to the 
finest; seven dollars. 

Shirt waists at one doll: r that the equal of 
is not sold anywhere for the uroney—-white or 





hine. Pitt 75 éents for 
he Master s Garden. Winslow. yer copy. JOHN J, HOOD, Phila.: 1024 
Under Hie W ints, — Arch St.; Chicago : 38 Randolph St. 
m Su iPrics 1 cetite each’; $4.00 per 100. 1899 CHILDREN’S DAY—1890 








First Children’s A cantata, 20 cents. 
Chitdeen’s Day pas A Ne. 9. ro cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 164 5th Ave.,N. Y. City. 


Children’s Day Services 


Three new Sperkling melodious, 
J. tine oln Hall’s most beautiful st 
eras rance aad Roanty. by "Lincole Hall, 

eer and Blossoms, y L. Hall and 
izzie De Armon 
Bears of the Flowers, by Maurice Clifton. 

Single cupies, 4c. each; .00 per 100, postpaid. 
Send roc, in loges od for samples of the three, or 15c. in 
stamps for the above three and = a popular 
services, For sale by dealers ev 


Tali Mack Ca. Poblishers, 1030 Arch St., Phila. 


Pol 
A beautiful pa = ‘or. Wee ee 5 Dey by Burton H. 
Winslow, W. L. Mason, and others. Special features 
for Primary Department by Mrs. Annie Woodcock, 
the well-known Chautauqua Primary Worker, Price, 
5 cents each ; $3.75 per 100, postpaid. Also, 
**ON TO VICTORY,”’ 
the success of 1898, same price. 
Send 5 cents for complete samples of both services and 
cimen Pe es of our new 224 page Sacred Song Book — 
the Mercy Seat by eminent composers 
Songs of 1 & Company, 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 
By pre onzo Stone and Cuas. A. BecuTer 
the Flowers, $4.00 per roo. 
awauaht, of the Flowers, $4.00 per roo. 


Songs are bright, catchy, original. If you want 
novelty, as well as melody, send 10 cents for samples. 





catehy services in 








You'll get your money's worth and be well ‘seal on 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


if you use one_of our services. 
‘* CHILDREN’S PRAISE ”’ 
and «‘ MERRY VOICES”’ 


are the popular ones, and there are none better. 5 cents 
each ; 50 cents per dozen; $4.00 per 100, all prepaid. 


ley OE, 148 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 
i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


“ How can I supply my ‘school, or society, with the 
new 72 page poany Lape Saving Grace, ata profit ? i 
Send ro cents for sample copy. 
publishers will tell you “‘ how. 


STONE & & BECHTER, 416 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Services for the Sun- 


Children’ S Day serzices: 


ee eye Time contains a patriotic song of 
and resp. scriptu hasties 


If it pleases you, the 








106 Washington 
Street, Chicago, 





Sunshine and Song contains a onestng flag song 
@ motion song, an emblematic recitation, etc. Enclose 
10 cents for samples of our three latest services. 

Columbia, a patriotic qeventie cantata, very brill 
iant, price 930 cts, The May issue of The Church Choir 
contains Children’s Day and Memorial Anthems, sam- 
ple copy free to choristers. 

G .-F. ROSCHE & Co. 
Chicago, 38 Randolph st. New York, 22 N. Williams st, 


615,000 
| Sacred Songs No. 1 


ALREADY SO 


We have just published the brightest, 
happiest, and most joyful 


| CHILDREN’S DAY 


Concert Exercise made. ‘** The Master's Gar- 








den "’ is its title, and it only costs 5 cts. postpaid ; 
$4.00 per 100. Send 10 cents for sample copies 
of three different Children’s Day Exercises. 


W.A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


AAAAA LA AAA KA KAALA ALA 4D 


CHILDREN'S DAY * >4y,,9%,,g9N0 AND 
NeW and attractive music, for whole school 


He Shall Gather the Lambs, new pumery service 


Music Edition, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents, b 


ail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. SEW. YORK: 
FILLMORES! MUSIC BB and. every ood 





by Mrs. Atwood, h. Hoffm = 
any Cardo, 3g cs. doten ee Books, Bheet Music, Octayos 
cts. each. morial Service, 2 cts. tations concert Exercises, Instruments. cota vues 
r Children’s ‘Day, rg cts. Send for complete list. at all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. FILLMORE BROS., Cincinnati, 6., or 40 Bible House, 5. ¥. 








CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 


Three beautiful services Adam Geibel, R. Frank | 
Lehman, and others, victicd Lily of the Valley, Plant 
of Renown, and Rose of Sharon. Samples of three for 
5S cents, or $4.00 per hundred, prepaid Geibel 
Lehman, Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia. 


MOST POPULAR ri" BOOK FOR 


Sunday Schools, is “* 
choice pieces ab’g aie ee sarap Me copy i rh ie 
. Chicazo, = 


THE NORHEWEStERN & MUSIC CO. 





WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, | Mass. 


-_ AMBRICAN 


Fire Insurance Compan 
| Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philad 





‘CHILDREN'S DAY N.Y. 
Cantata, Patriotic Service. Annual Program. 
Sam: ales for 10 conte. Recitation Book. 


Children’s ‘Day 
| everybody. 
| E. C, Romine, 





Souvenir for 1899 will please 
2centseach. New illustrated price-list free 


728 Huntingdon St., Philadelphia, Pa. phia. 





colored. 
Fine shirt waists, $1.50, $2.00; $2.50. 
These are not ‘*shoppy ’’ shirt waists we're 
| talking about—they’re made better—correct 
| styles, even to the lowest price. 
Get our 200 page catalog—see the two 
special pages of pictures and prices of shirt 
| waists. It will be to your profit—and bring 
| us more business. 
American Dimities, 8c., 10c., 12%c. 
yard—choicest inexpensive goods ever offered, 
or that this country ever produced. 


BOGGS & BUHL | 
| Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





Comfortable Shoes. 


$4. 


Gentiemen’s Shoes. _ 
Heatth=giving Shoes. 


Good fitting Shoes. 
Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Ratston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campelio, Mass. 





SEND TO 
H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 
db —_ 


Indiana First Mortgages for Salé 
Drawing 6% and 7% 








Running two to six years. Improved property 
| worth two to three times amount of mortgage; 
and fully insured.. We have them from $200 
up, each one as good as gold. 


oO. H. Hovey, Indianapolis, Ind ind. 


1% Paid on e-yes 





or “first m mortgages ii in ‘Red 
River Va tee ee h Dakota. se, yeam in 
2 business 


business HERE, MeCullough, Cciagh, Mile ton, N. S 
7 4% oo North Dakots, eeeni Estate first mortgage 


“Shed Lg te Conpaenene N Devore, 














erences furnished 








publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not aie qood comnmareiat credit be inadvertently inserted, the 





